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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


o--- 

“TT TURN to all of you and I turn to my countrymen and I 

say, Sleep quiet in your beds, and do not be disturbed 
by those bogies, of invasion and otherwise, which are being 
periodically resuscitated by all sorts of Leagues.” With these 
words the First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher, closed his speech 
at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet just sixteen months ago,—a 
speech remarkable for its optimistic arrogance and boastful 
insistence on the absolute invincibility of our naval forces. 
In commenting upon this appeal in favour of a policy of 
national somnolence tempered by brag we used these words: 
“Without exaggeration we feel that boasting is a sort of 
impiety in a British official, and we shall be relieved if no harm 
comes of it in the long run :— 


‘For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.’” 


On Tuesday afternoon the nation may be said to have 
awakened from its dream that we possessed a Fleet so great, 
and resources for shipbuilding so tremendous, that it was 
absolutely impossible that any Power, or even combination of 
Powers, could ever surpass, or even equal, us. The country 
then learnt from the mouth of its Government that our 
future supremacy at sea is in grave peril, owing to the 
amazing and magnificent energy which Germany is displaying 
in the matter of construction. Germany has proved not only 
that she can build new ships as well and as fast as we can, but 
that her resources, not only for ship construction, but for the 
production of the munitions of naval warfare, are so enormous 
that they equal, if they do not excel, our own. We used to 
tay that Germany could not, even if she were prepared to 
spend the money, create a Navy to compete with ours, so com- 
plicated and difficult and of so slow a growth was the neces- 
sary mechanism. Now we have to admit that Germany— 
remember that no blame can attach to her in this respect 
and no charge of bad faith be preferred—has, with equal 
promptitude and secrecy, doubled the number of capital 
battleships under construction, and, for all we know, may 
next year be not only able but willing to redouble this 
astonishing effort. 


As we have said elsewhere, we are determined that no word 
of party recrimination shall fall from us in regard to what 
has happened, nor do we desire for one moment to blame the 
Government. The essential thing now is to let bygones be 
bygones, and to strain every effort to do two things,—to 
Provide sufficient capital ships to secure the command of the 








sea, and to make such provision for shipbuilding and naval 
equipment that Germany shall never have as large a number 
of capital battleships building in her dockyards as we have. 
Further, we must provide so large a margin of security in slips 
and ship building and equipping resources as to make it humanly 
impossible that Germany, however secret and well laid her 
plans, will be able to catch us napping again. Let us say 
further that though we hold it necessary to remind the 
nation of the folly of a policy of national somnolence, we 
do not mean to assert that Sir John Fisher is in any sense 
to blame for the increase of German activity. He could not 
prevent that activity, nor very possibly could he be expected 
to have discovered any earlier the sudden development of the 
German programme. He is only justly to be blamed for having 
encouraged the spirit of boastfulness and somnolence combined 
which has prevented that national vigilance in regard to naval 
affairs which is our only true security. 





Unquestionably Sir John Fisher’s talk about our great 
strength and our unrivalled resources had the evil result, 
in the first place, of inclining the Government to take an 
optimistic view, and to think that they might safely relax 
our shipbuilding efforts in order to give proof of bona fides 
when they advocated at the Hague Conference a policy of 
reduction in naval armaments. When their chief expert 
so loudly advised optimism, self-confidence, and sleep undis- 
turbed by bogies and Leagues, it was perhaps not unnatural 
that they yielded to the temptation. Nor can we altogether 
censure the Opposition for yielding to the same hypnotic 
influences. At the moment that the Government were 
endorsing the plea ‘Sleep easy in your beds,’ the official 
watchdogs of the Opposition ought no doubt, according to 
our Constitutional system, to have been barking their loudest. 
Unfortunately, however, they came to the conclusion that 
there was no need to worry; and when the Standard and 
other newspapers, including the Spectator, called for greater 
vigilance, they made no sign, but took the pleasant advice that 
was tendered to them, not merely in the Guildhall speech, 
but before and after. 


We have pointed out elsewhere what, in our opinion, is 
needful to be done, but may compress it here into eight lines: 
Use at once all available resources for construction, and make 
such preparations for further construction that next year we 
may be able to double or treble our programme should that 
be necessary. Further, make such careful preparation for 
guns, gun-mountings, armour-plating, engines, and naval 
material of all sorts that, should it be necessary, the time 
now considered the minimum for building a capital battleship 
may be greatly reduced. 


We desire to emphasise very strongly Lord Rosebery’s 
admirable letter addressed to Thursday's Times. Lord 
Rosebery, though he fully realises that the Navy must always 
be our first line of defence, and that nothing can ever com- 
pensate us for neglect of the Navy, points out the vast 
importance of a powerful land force, and asks whether we 
are satisfied with the Territorial Army. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, his meaning is to ask his countrymen whether the 
time has not come when they should adopt a system of 
universal military training which, while it would confer great 
moral and physical benefits upon the youth of the nation, 
would also give us security against invasion for the future, 
and so indirectly augment our naval force. Is it too much to 
hope that Lord Rosebery may be the first of our leading 
statesmen publicly to endorse the policy of the National 
Service League? We are convinced that at this moment 
all that is wanted to obtain the nation’s sanction for that 
policy is a leader who has the ear of the people. 
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We feel that we cannot leave the question of naval defence 
without observing that, though it is absolutely necessary 
that we should, if possible, possess two capital ships for every 
capital battleship posseased by Germany, we must never forget 
that we cannot maintain our supremacy at sea by construc- 
tion alone. The possession of capital battleships is no 
doubt a sine qud non, but those battleships are useless unless 
they are properly manned and organised. The country 
is awake now, but it must not concentrate its thoughts 
solely on ‘Dreadnoughts.’ It must also ask: “Is the 
Fleet that we have got an ‘instantly ready’ or only a 
‘practically ready’ Fleet”? To be specific, is it right that 
so many vessels should only be manned by nucleus crews? 
Next we must ask: Is the disposition of our Fleets the 
best that can be devised on strategic grounds? Are 
we dispersing when we ought to concentrate? We shall 
return to these matters on another occasion; but for fear of 
misrepresentation, let us say that we fully realise that a war- 
ship with a nucleus crew is better than a warship in reserve 
with no crew at all, What, however, no expert will ever be 
able to persuade us is that a ship fully manned and ready for 
instant service is not better than a ship which cannot go to 
sea with her full complement of men for some twenty-four hours, 
and cannot obtain that human homogeneity which is essential 
to naval efficiency until several months have elapsed. 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. McKenna 
explained the Navy Estimates, and the debate was one of the 
most memorable that have taken place for years. After com- 
paring in detail the progress being made in ships of the 
‘ Dreadnought’ and ‘Invincible’ types in British and German 
yards, he pointed out that our difficulty was that we did not 
know, as we thought we did recently, at what rate German 
construction was taking place. Germany's constructive power 


was 80 great that our own yards would be hard put to it to | 


keep level with her. The Government’s calculations as to the 
number of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ which the Germans will possess in 
the years 1911 and 1912, and at different times in those years, 
are so confused and so tentative that we shall not attempt to 
enter upon them in detail. According to Mr. McKenna, 
however, Germany would have seventeen of these modern 
ships in 1912,—certainly in the autumn, probably in the spring. 


Accordingly, if we were to maintain our superiority in these 
classes, the Admiralty must be able to give orders for armour, 
guns, and gun-mountings in advance so that we might make 
certain of having twenty ‘Dreadnoughts’ and ‘ Invincibles’ 
by March, 1912. But the question would be asked,—What 
about such vessels as the ‘ Lord Nelson,’ ‘ King Edward,’ and 
‘Formidable’? Are these to be reckoned as useless? His 
answer was that though these ships had not yet been rendered 
obsolete by the advent of the ‘ Dreadnoughts’ and ‘ Invincibles,’ 
their life would inevitably be shortened. A day would come 
when by an almost automatic process the older types would be 
relegated to the scrap-heap, and our supremacy would depend 
entirely upon our strength in ‘ Dreadnoughts.’ Our superiority 
over other nations in armoured cruisers other than ‘ Invincibles ’ 
was great, but in war these ships could not be called home 
from foreign stations. “It is our maritime obligation to keep 
open the highways of the sea.” Our national existence 
depended on that, and the loss of control would be fatal to us, 
whereas to other nations it would be only an inconvenience. 





Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. McKenna, spoke with a 
sense of grave responsibility, reminding the House that the 
decision taken during the next few days would affect the 
national destiny for three or four years. So far as the years 
1910, 1911, and 1912 were concerned, the question was no 
longer whether in ships of the ‘ Dreadnought’ class we should 
be maintaining a two-Power standard, but whether we should 
be maintaining a one-Power standard. The Government had 
reduced their naval programme in view of the Hague Con- 
ference; but meanwhile Germany had not only laid down ships, 
but had spent immense sums on machinery, slips, and docks. 
He calculated that we should have in December, 1910, ten 
* Dreadnoughts ’ as against Germany’s thirteen, assuming that 
Germany by a continuance of her exceptional and unexpected 
acceleration in construction anticipated her programme by 
five months. Even in the following April we should be one 
ship behind Germany, and we should not have fourteen to her 
thirteen till July, 1911. But there was the possibility that if 


‘Mr. McKenna, interposing, said he did not believe 











I 
Germany began to construct four additional ships before nest 
July she would have seventeen ‘ Dreadnoughts’ in July, 19H). 
possibility, but Mr. Balfour said he understood these whe 
ships were actually laid down last November. Mr. Balfour 
estimated, further, that Germany might have twenty-five 
‘ Dreadnoughts’ in July, 1912, and in any ease she could howe 
twenty-one. In conclusion, he declared that we are “face to 
face with a situation so new, so dangerous, that it is very 
difficult for us to realise all that it imports.” The Goverg. 
ment programme was “ utterly insufficient.” 


Mr. Asquith confessed that if the Government ignored the 
importance of the question before Parliament, they would 
deserve the condemnation which was always pronounced on 
those faithless to “a great public trust.” After emphasising 
the fact that the comparisons of our shipbuilding programme 
with that of Germany implied no unfriendliness, and that 
Germany had every right to build as many ships as gho 
thought necessary, he declared that he could see no hope of a 
reduction of expenditure by agreement. The Government 
were animated only by the instinct of self-preservation, 
He could not, however, accept Mr. Balfour's figures, The 
critical time would be in March, 1912, when the Germans, 
if they accelerated their programme, might have twenty 
‘Dreadnoughts’ to our seventeen. But the Government 
would have plenty of time to increase their programme 
accordingly. Distinct “declarations” had come from Germany 
that she did not intend to accelerate her programme. These 
did not amount to a pledge, but they were explicit. The ship- 
building of Germany in the last twelve months had “ greatly 
surprised” the Government. The provision not only of yardg 
and slips, but of apparatus, had been enormous. We could no 
longer console ourselves with the reflection that we had the 
advantage in speed of construction. This was “a most 
serious, a vital fact.” 


Mr. Asquith’s speech made a profound impression on 
the House. It will be seen that the Government were 
entirely misinformed as to the intentions of Germany. 
They talked of security when they did not know what 
was really happening. We have written about the whole 
subject elsewhere, and will only say here that though on the 
whole Mr. Asquith performed a difficult task with a sincerity 
and dignity worthy of our best traditions, he made a very 
great mistake in announcing that Germany had declared she 
she was not going to accelerate her programme in the future. 
What was the use of dwelling on this declaration when, as he 
himself admitted, it has no binding force whatever? The 
Prime Minister, we are sure, does not want to drug the public 
once more into a condition of false security. Yet his allusion 
to German professions could only have that effect, or else no 
effect whatever. 


The Navy debate was continued on Wednesday, when the 
most important of the speeches was made by Mr. Arthur 
Lee. The Opposition believed that four additional ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ (including under that title ‘ Invincibles’) were “ laid 
down” or “substantially commenced” in Germany before 
the end of 1908. Mr. McKenna had said that two of these 
ships were not laid down, but that one was and that he knew 
nothing of the fourth. The date of laying down, however, was 
of less importance than the preparations made for rapid con- 
struction. The Government admitted that ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
could be completed in batches of four in twenty-six months 
from the time when the first order for materials was given. 
He therefore challenged them to disprove that those four 
additional vessels could be ready by January, 1911. If they 
were ready, Germany would have thirteen ‘ Dreadnoughts’ to 
our ten. Then and afterwards our supremacy would be gone. 
He urged the Government to build at once all the eight ships 
(including the four contingent ships) mentioned in their 
Estimates. The firm of Krupp had developed under the care 
of the German Government to such a point that their output 
of guns, mountings, turrets, and other essentials eould exceed 
that of our firms and arsenals. Messrs. Krupp had increased 
the number of their employees by thirty-eight thousand mea 
during the last twelve months. 


The debate was continued on Thursday night. Mr. Bonar 
Law made a thoroughly sound point when he asked why the 
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who knew what the actual state of affairs 
last November, did not at once communicate the fact to 
t, which was then sitting. The Government clearly 
realise that it is most important to get the country to face 
the facts. That being so, surely the earlier the better. 
Another feature of the debate, which, however, we do not 
desire to enter upon in detail, way the discussion of certain 
statements made in the Reichstag on Wednesday by Admiral 
Tirpitz as to the number of ‘Dreadnoughts’ which Germany 
will have ready in 1911, and also of Mr. Asquith’s allegation 
that we had proposed a reduction of armaments to Germany 
but that she had refused. No doubt this discrepancy is due 
to the difference between sounding a Power diplomatically and 
an actual proposal. In any case, we deprecate most strongly 
both as foolish and undignified these attempts to make our 
policy depend on what Germany did say or did not say, or 
will do or will not do. The matter is not one for such 
dialectical tests. Our business is to make our Fleet as strong 
as our resources will allow. Germany’s declarations, which 
admittedly may and do change from day to day, are wholly 
beside the mark. To tee 
Friday's news in regard to the Balkan crisis is better, or 
perhaps we should say a little less bad, for there seems some 
reason to hope that the Emperor Francis Joseph is exerting 
himself in the interests of peace. Against this must be set 
the very grave communication from the Paris correspondent 
of the Times (one of the best informed of living students 
of European affairs) which also appears in Friday’s issue. 
His communication, curiously enough, endorses by antici- 
pation almost everything we have said in our leading 
article of to-day. Though the thought of war, and especially 
of such a war as may result if Austria-Hungary fastens a 
quarrel upon Servia, is utterly hateful to us, as it is indeed to 
every Englishman, we are absolutely confident that the sense 
of national honour, and also the instinct of self-preservation, 
will, if unhappily the occasion should arise, make this country 
virtually unanimous in ite determination to maintain the 
Triple Entente, and to face the consequences of doing so, no 
matter how momentous. We have felt obliged to describe 
plainly the possibilities of the situation, for we cannot be a 
party to keeping the public in the dark. 


Mr. Lloyd George is to be heartily congratulated on the 
speedy termination of the libel case in which he appeared as 
plaintiff yesterday week. Gross charges reflecting on his 
private character had appeared in the People in January last, 
and the proprietors, the defendants in the action, acting on the 
advice of their counsel, withdrew the charges unreservedly, 
admitted that they were false and without foundation, offered 
the fullest public apology for publishing them, and paid £1,000 
damages. Mr. Lloyd George having gone into the box and 
stated that the charges were an absolute invention, the Judge, 
Mr. Justice Lawrance, in approving the terms of settlement, 
made some very proper observations on the gravity of the 
offence, and expressed his opinion that the plantiff had acted 
with extreme moderation. It is much to be hoped that this 
case may read a salutary lesson to those who are tempted from 
a political motive to indulge in the practice of mud-throwing 
on the offchance that some of it may stick. Mr. Lloyd George 
is further to be congratulated upon his courage in facing his 
libellers, and refusing to take up the position that he would 
only demean himself by noticing them. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster, who died suddenly while preparing to 
start for the Tariff Reform luncheon yesterday week, was the 
grandson of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and the adopted son of 
Mr, W. E. Forster. But it is not too much to say that he 
owed his position and his political advancement entirely to his 
ability, his industry, and his mastery of certain subjects. While 
quite a young man he made a special study of naval and military 
matters, and was in the prime of life when he became Secretary 
of War in the late Administration. By a coincidence which it 
is no exaggeration to call tragic, his health gave away almost 
at the moment of his promotion to Cabinet rank. During 
the last three years he was frequently disabled by acute 
suffering, which he bore with uncomplaining fortitude, and 
when he was not prostrated with pain laboured unceasingly 
with his pen and voice in support of the military reforms he 
had recommended when at the War Office. Whatever may 
be said or thought of his policy or of his methods of 





eommending it to others, there never could be any doubt as to 
the passionate sincerity of his patriotism. It must not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Arnold-Forster took an active and influential 
part in the campaign on behalf of the Navy in the “ eighties,” 
and wrote several admirable school-books inculcating the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. 


On Monday in the House of Commons the Small Holdings 
Act was discussed, and it was complained on the Liberal side 
that the provision of holdings was too slow. Sir Edward 
Strachey agreed that in a few counties the Councils had not 
been active enough. The additional Agricultural Com- 
missioners would stimulate these to greater efforts, and, if 
necessary, special schemes would be imposed on them. In 
other words, he was perfectly willing to coerce County Councils 
merely because they are acting with caution in a very difficult 
matter! But we may ask, if it is not right to interfere with 
County Councils in their educational work, why should it be 
right, on provocation which is so far admittedly slender, to 
interfere with their agricultural administration ? 


On Friday, March 12th, Mr. Balfour made his long-expected 
speech at the luncheon given by the Executive Committee of 
the Tariff Reform League. A speech from Mr. Balfour on 
Tariff Reform always partakes a good deal of the nature of 
a Delphic Oracle. It can be read in two senses, and says 
little or much according to the mood of the listener. 
Though his last speech is no exception to this rule, we 
nevertheless are of opinion that Mr. Balfour has now come 
to the conclusion that Tariff Reform is the cause of the 
big battalions, and that it is therefore his business to be on 
that side. As an intellectual problem there is still, however, 
a certain fascination in making out what Mr. Balfour means, 
and also in trying to see whether he really grasps the 
essentials of the problem with which he deals, or whether te 
adopts a kind of Hegelian attitude towards the problem, and 
holds that Free-trade and Protection are like “being” and 
“not being ”—in reality the same—and that therefore it does 
not much matter which cause you espouse as long as you Co 
not press it too far. 





Mr. Balfour of course found it an easy task to twit the 
Government with their abandonment of Free-trade views. 
Though he does not say so in so many words, we presume his 
speech to mean that Tariff Reform is a better instrument fcr 
finding employment for the unemployed than the methods 
advocated by many so-called Liberals. We should prefer to 
put it that one scheme is as evil and fatuous as the other, the 
only difference being that the Tariff Reform remedy is applied 
on a vaster scale and is more likely to lead to political cor 
ruption. The only way to get more employment in a country 
is to increase its wealth—i.e., its capital—and the only way 
to increase its wealth is by the encouragement of exchanges 
which are the sources of wealth. Every exchange is a union 
of forces which creates wealth. But you will never increase 
the number of exchanges by forbidding them. Attempts 
to create wealth through Tariff Reform or the State regulation 
of prices and industry are in reality, though not always in 
appearance, the forbidding and hampering of exchanges, You 
cannot make wealth by unmaking it. 


We do not, of course, deny that on moral grounds it may be, 
and occasionally is, necessary to forbid or hamper exchanges. 
All we contend is that when the professed object of for- 
bidding or hampering exchanges is the creation of more 
wealth, the advocates of that policy are simply drawing 
water in a sieve. Until men understand this fundamental 
fact, and realise that wealth can only be increased by the 
increase of exchanges, they do not understand the prime 
and elementary foundation of the science of wealth. At 
the present time Mr. Balfour on the one hand, and the 
Government on the other, seem equally oblivious of this fact. 
Both of them appear to believe that you can draw more water 
out of a well by obstructing the mechanism of the pump. We 
cannot leave Mr. Balfour's speech without noting his easy 
dialectical victory over Mr. Churchill's foolish and uncalled-for 
remarks in regard to retaliation. Mr. Balfour had, of course, 
no difficulty whatever in showing that a man who could use 
such language is no Free-trader. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. Jan. 14th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 83}—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


A NAVAL FOOL'S PARADISE. 


E have been living in a fool’s paradise. That is 
the net content of the statements made by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday evening. Let us say at 
once that we do not desire to censure the Government 
because of this fact. The subject is far too serious for 
party recrimination, or for any indulgence in talk of the 
“TI told you so” order. Again, even if the Government 
had incurred blame in the matter, the candid and 
courageous way in which they have faced the situation, 
and admitted the gravity of the mistake they originally 
made, must prevent any patriotic man from attacking 
them. The prime duty now is to let bygones be bygones, 
and to concentrate upon the needs of the immediate 
situation. How can we best ensure for the future that 
complete command of the sea which is absolutely vital 
to our existence as a nation? That is the question of 
the hour. 

We can most easily explain what we mean when we say 
that we have been living in a fool’s paradise by quoting 
the Prime Minister's frank and honourable admission as to 
the way in which he mistook the actual situation only a year 
ago, and thereby unintentionally misled the nation. He made 
then, he tells us, two assumptions, both of which “ have 
not been verified by subsequent experience,”’—i.e., have 
been proved untrue. ‘The first was that what he described 
as “the German paper programme” was a programme 
which might not be realised, and certainly would not be 
exceeded. ‘That has turned out not to be true, because 
it is a fact that during the autumn of this year there was 
an anticipation with four ships which belonged to the 
German programme of 1909-10.” This anticipation our 
Government heard of in November, and it was this that 
forced them to reconsider their programme for the present 
year. The second assumption, the Prime Minister went 
on to say, was equally serious, and concerned the rate 
of shipbuilding. Last year he said with confidence that 
whereas it would take the Germans thirty months to build 
one of these ships, we could do it in twenty-four. That 
assumption has also proved to be untrue. Since then 
there has been such an enormous development in Germany, 
not only in the provision of shipyards and slips, but, what 
is still more serious, in the provision of gun-mountings and 
armaments, that we can no longer take to ourselves, as we 
could a year ago, ‘‘ the consoling and comforting reflection ” 
that we have the advantage in the speed and in the rate at 
which ships can be constructed. “ We have thus,” ended 
Mr. Asquith, “two sets of considerations, both of them, I 
agree, invalidating the hypothesis which only a year ago I 
addressed to the House.” 

Above is the proof that we have been living in a fool's 
paradise. What should the nation do now that it has 
made such a discovery? There can be only one answer,— 
the answer which every sensible man gives to a similar 
question in regard to his private affairs. Look the facts, 
however disagreeable, full in the face, and instead of 
drugging ourselves into another dreamland of unrealities, 
consider what is the worst that can happen. Mr. Balfour 
in his speech, a speech which was entirely divested of 
anything approaching party spirit or exaggeration, per- 
formed this necessary function for the nation. Basing his 
observations on information which he bad received on the 
subject, the origin of which he did not, however, specify, 
and could not be expected to specify, Mr. Balfour declared 
that the four German ‘ Dreadnoughts’ which the Govern- 
ment admitted were “anticipated” last autumn were 
actually laid down. At first it may seem as if there were 
simply a difference of words between the Government and 
Mr. Balfour,—the difference between “anticipated” and 
“laid down.” In reality, however, the difference is one of 
substance, for the Government contention is that though 
the ships were anticipated, and considerable preparations 
made for their construction, the operations were not of the 
kind which would accelerate them so greatly as actual 
laying down. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, when he 
uses the phrase “laid down” means to imply that the 
operations towards construction, and therefore towards 
completion, have gone a good deal further than the 











Government admit. If Mr. Balfour's view is co 

the calculation of the Government as to the time at which 
the four anticipated ships will be completed will be proved 
wrong. But if itis proved wrong, then it is possible that in 
July, 1911, Germany may possess seventeen ‘ Dreadnought’ 
to our fourteen, and even when the two ships to be laid down 
next November under the Government's new programme 
are built and come into commission in 1911, we shall ouly 
have sixteen ‘Dreadnoughts ’ to Germany’s seventeen. But 
if the Germans go on at that rate, which is more thay 
possible, the probability is that they will have at the 
beginning of April, 1912, twenty-one ‘ Dreadnoughts’ to 
our twenty. Mr. Balfour summed up his contention ag 
follows :— 

“The hypotheses, then, are these, and I want to make it clear 
to the Government and to the House:—Eight ‘ Dreadnoughts’ 
have been laid down in 1908 by Germany. If four are laid down 
in 1909, there will be seventeen on April Ist, 1912; if eight are 
laid down—as eight have been laid down last year—there will be 
twenty-one on April Ist, 1912, to our twenty; and if the Germans 
imitate the policy of the present Government and lay down 
not only their eight in the financial year, but begin a new 
group of four when the Government propose their group of 
four, on April lst twelve months hence, they will then haye 
twenty-five.” 

That is the situation which we have got to face. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty meets it by declaring in the 
first place that, though Mr. Balfour's contention may be 
possible on paper, it is “ beyond the constructive power of 
German shops and yards.” ‘'o this Mr. Balfour replies 
that his information is different,—namely, that the pro- 
gramme he has sketched is not one which is in any sense 
physically impossible for German shipbuilding resources, 
A propos of this, he pointed out how very difficult it is to 
know what the Germans are doing. ‘The Government had 
been admittedly wrong in regard to Germany up to the 
= time. Was it wise to assume that their forecast 
or the future would be any more accurate? With Mr. 
Balfour's view in this respect we entirely concur, and we 
hold that it would be madness to assume a second time 
that Germany will not extend her programme and cannot 
increase her rapidity of construction. German secrets are 
very well kept, and it is by no means impossible that 
Germany, without our Admiralty having discovered it, 
may at this moment have so great an accumulation of 
gun-mountings and other material ready and in hand 
that the actual construction of a capital ship may be 
reduced from two years to something much more like 
one year, 

No doubt our ablest experts here will shake their 
heads over such a statement as this, and we do not, 
of course, profess to be experts, or to be speaking 
on expert advice. It is common knowledge, however, 
that in other branches of technical construction there 
have been sudden breakings of the record. Brick and 
stone buildings which ordinarily take two or three 
years to construct have, owing to great precision in 
organisation and to the accumulation of everything 
needed on the spot, been built in five or six months, 
and we are by no means convinced that this same 
sort of miracle may not yet be performed by a State 
in which organisation and the drilling of the human item 
are carried to such perfection as in Germany. In any 
case, it would be madness for us to stake our whole welfare 
as a nation upon the hypothesis that the Germans will 
be unable to beat the present world’s record in shipbuilding 
by, say, six months. But are we not going perilously 
near to this if we frame our policy on Mr. McKenna’s 
assumption that Mr. Balfour's forecast is “ beyond the con- 
structive power of German shops and yards”? No doubt 
we must make some assumption as to what will be 
Germany’s output; but when we make it, it seems to us 
that we must not treat our guess as a hard-and-fast rule, 
but must assume, as we have just said, that the Germans 
may perform, and indeed are very possibly at this moment 
performing, what we have hitherto regarded as absolute 
impossibilities in the way of quick construction. For this 
reason we hold that Mr. Balfour's view of the possibilities 
is a much wiser one for the country to act upon than that 
of the Government, and we sincerely trust that the Cabinet, 
in view of their past experience of optimistic assumptions 
and hypotheses, will come to see that here, as in financial 
matters, it is always safer to accept the pessimistic rather 
than the optimistic estimate. 
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WHY NOT A VOTE OF CREDIT? 
E have described in the previous article the naval 

W situation as it exists to-day. We must now 

consider what practical steps we ought to take to’bring our 

competition with Germany in shipbuilding to a successful 
jssue. The Government proposal is that the House of 

Commons should vote four capital ships at once, and should 
authorise the Government, without further Parliamentary 
sanction, to build another four in the course of the 
present financial year. Considering all the circumstances, 
and especially the proved impossibility of getting 
accurate information as to Germany's shipbuilding 
operations, and of finding out what she is doing until 
the work is done or practically done, it seems to us 
that the wisest plan to pursue would be for the 
House of Commons to entrust the Government with 
the power and responsibility of spending any sum that 
they may think necessary in the course of the coming 
financial year in the matter of naval construction. We 
would ourselves sanction an unlimited vote of credit for 
paval construction. But since there is a not unnatural 
objection to blank cheques, it would be perfectly easy 
for the Government to name a limit,—say a vote of 
credit for ten millions. We quite admit that in normal 
circumstances such a course would be open to criticism, 
and that administrative as well as financial efficiency 
js as @ rule increased by strict Parliamentary control. 
Existing circumstances are, however, so strange, so 
abnormal, and so obscure that, in our opinion, there 
js an overwhelming case for breaking away from prece- 
dent. If, therefore, the Commons were to vote at once 
eight new capital ships, and to give power to the Govern- 
ment to extend their construction to any point they 
thought necessary, we do not believe Parliament would 
go wrong in fact, or would fail to receive the hearty 
support of the nation. It is perfectly certain that the 
Government would not spend a penny more than was 
absolutely necessary. Indeed, in the present financial 
situation the risk would be of their spending too little 
rather than too much. 

A circumstance which emphasises our desire that the 
House of Commons should entrust the Government with 
the responsibility of employing the constructive powers 
of our shipyards to the very fullest extent is to be 
found in the secrecy and extraordinary haste with which 
the German Government have, to use Mr. Asquith’s 
word, anticipated their programme. As far as we know, 
no one has given any explanation of the sudden and 
extraordinary pressure placed upon the German ship- 
yards. When we raise this question of the ultimate 
cause of Germany’s sudden acceleration of construction, it 
must not be supposed that we are challenging Germany's 
right to build as fast as she likes and as many ships 
as she likes. We have always repudiated in these 
columns the notion that we have any business to dictate 
to Germany as to her naval policy. She has a perfect 
right to outbuild us if she can, and it has always 
appeared to us a monstrous impertinence to deny her 
that right, or to try to place her in the wrong by appeals 
to the ideals of peace and the brotherhood of nations. 
We cannot expect Germany to shape her naval policy 
according to our wishes. All that we are concerned to do 
is to safeguard ourselves and to maintain our command of 
the sea. When, however, we see such strange phenomena 
as those lately witnessed in the German shipyards, we 
should be mad if we did not note the fact and take the 
hecessary precautions. 

Until some other explanation is forthcoming of the 
sudden and secret expansion of Germany's programme, we 
are bound, it seems to us, to assume that she has been 
doing what, after all, is a very natural, and from her 
point of view a very proper, thing,—i.e., seizing the 
opportunity given to her by our slackening in ship- 
building, a slackening inspired by our desire to prove 
to the world that we are not an aggressive Power. 
Such a policy was based on sentiment and unreality, 
and was bound to be useless, if not, indeed, dangerous. 
Unfortunately it has proved the latter. In order to 
show our bona fides, and to prove that the line we took 
up at the Hague Conference was not mere talk, we 

not continue our policy of naval expansion. We 
held that our lead was so great as to justify this piece 








of magnanimity, and we announced that if Germany did 
not respond to our practical invitation to limit armaments, 
there would always be plenty of time to “make good.” 
Germany said nothing, but determined that while we were 
marking time she would make a rush,—a rush which would 
either give her the actual lead, or else make our position 
extremely precarious. She did so, and we see the result. 
To blame her is childish. What we have got to do is to 
try to regain the lost ground, and to resolve never again 
to be caught napping. 


SERVIA AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


HE question whether there is to be war betwean 
Austria-Hungary and Servia depends entirely upon 
the action of the first-named Power. Servia, though she 
may have said and done injudicious things, and though 
her Press may have used provocative language, has no 
thought of attacking her great neighbour. She knows 
that if she were to be mad enough to do so she would 
forfeit absolutely the sympathy of the Powers to whom she 
is looking for support. The Powers have no difficulty 
whatever in guaranteeing that Servia shall take no 
aggressive action. Therefore it is not too much to say that 
if war comes it will come because Austria-Hungary has 
reached the conclusion that it is to her interests to begin 
hostilities, and to occupy the Servian Kingdom. When we 
say this we must not be thought incapable of realising 
Austria-Hungary’s position. What the supporters of the 
policy of dealing firmly with Servia say is something of 
this kind :—“ Servia has become thoroughly hostile to the 
Dual Monarchy, and is keeping alive a spirit of unrest, not 
only in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but wherever men of the 
Serb race are to be found. But this means prolonging an 
intolerable situation for Austria-Hungary. Not only does 
it menace our internal tranquillity, but it forces us to keep 
large bodies of troops on the Servian and Montenegrin 
frontiers, and thus causes vast expense and great military 
inconvenience. In order to end this situation, Austria- 
Hungary’s wisest policy is to go to war with Servia 
and get it over. That the Servians have been foolish 
enough to give us abundant excuse for such a radical 
cure of the Balkan crisis is their fault, not ours. Had 
Servia kept quiet and played her cards more carefully, 
we would not, and indeed could not, have touched 
her, even though it was to our interest to do so. As 
it is, Servia must take the consequences of her reckless 
Chauvinism.” 

A very few days will show whether, these counsels are 
likely to prevail in Vienna,—whether Austria-Hungary 
will demand her pound of flesh, or whether she will 
accept the excuses and apologies from Servia which 
we have little doubt that the Powers, who are now 
exercising their influence at Belgrade, will induce the 
small State to make. We cannot profess to form any 
confident opinion as to the way things will go, but we 
notice with anxiety that in almost all the European 
capitals the notion seems to prevail that Austria-Hungary 
is bent upon fastening a quarrel upon Servia. Against 
this pessimism we can only place the general reflection 
that it is difficult to believe that the Emperor of Austria 
and his advisers really want war, or can really imagine 
that war with Servia, with all its possible consequences, 
will be a lesser evil than the present position,—a position 
which we fully admit is, from the Austrian point of 
view, exceedingly tiresome and disagreeable. That, in 
our opinion, is the only hope, and by no means a 
forlorn hope, of peace. We are well aware that many 
competent observers believe that peace will not be broken on 
another ground. Nobody in Europe, they say, wants war. 
Russia is most anxious that the peace shall be kept. There 
is no indication that Germany desires war, while it is 
evident that both France and Britain are determined to 
strain every effort to prevent an outbreak of hostilities, 
and that therein they have the full support of Italy. We 
venture to say, however, that this strong desire for peace 
on the part of the Powers will in the present circumstances 
prove of little avail if Austria-Hungary has come to 
the conclusion that her interests imperatively demand the 
disarmament and public humiliation of Servia. That is 
the dominant factor in the problem, and therefore Baron 
Aehrenthal must be said to hold the decision in his hands. 
But, it may be argued, why cannot Russia, France, Britain, 
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Italy, and Germany combined tell Austria-Hungary, of 
course in the politest and most friendly terms, that they 
cannot allow a breach of the European peace? The answer 
is that not only would Germany not join in making such a 
representation, but that, if it were proposed, she would tell 
the Powers that, though she desires peace as much as they, 
she could not permit any coercion of her ally, and that if 
such coercion were attempted she would feel obliged to 
push her resolve to its logical conclusion. 

Those who are not well acquainted with the condition of 
international relations at the present moment may perhaps 
ask, in spite of what we have just said, why we and other 
organs of public opinion regard the notion of a war 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia with such great 
anxiety and speak of it as an event so terrible. No doubt 
it seems hard that Servia should be coerced by her mighty 
neighbour, but, after all, such things have happened before 
without any world-wide catastrophe. Why should not 
Austria-Hungary and Servia be left to settle the matter 
for themselves, and what necessity is there for the rest of 
Europe to be drawn in? Britain, at any rate, it will be 
urged, has no interest whatever in the quarrel, and can 
surely keep out of it. We regret to say that an examina- 
tion at first hand of the existing situation will show that 
this optimistic view cannot be maintained. A Hungarian 
paper, the Budapesti Hirlap, quoted by the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Times, puts the matter as clearly as it 
can be put when it says: “We must fire the first shot 
with full consciousness that we do not know against whom 
we shall fire the second or against whom we shall have to 
fire the last.” When we express our opinion that if war 
begins between Servia and Austria-Hungary it will be 

. almost impossible to prevent the rest of the European 
Powers being drawn in, and the world thereby plunged into 
one of the greatest and most terrible wars that it has ever 
known, it must net be supposed that we imagine that the 
great conflagration will come in an instant. ‘The Powers 
are far too reluctant to begin hostilities for that. The 
occupation of Servian territory by Austro-Hungarian 
troops will not be followed by any sudden declarations of 
war. It will only be by degrees that the worst features of 
the situation will be developed. 

We will endeavour to sketch shortly what is likely to be 
the course of events should war break out. If Austria- 
Hungary becomes engaged in war with Servia and Monte- 
negro— Montenegro will certainly not desert Servia—one of 
two things will happen. Lither she will find the military 
operations required exceedingly easy—in which case the 
two countries will be rapidly occupied—or else she will find 
herself involved in a tiresome aud embarrassing guerilla 
war, in which she may meet, as we did in South Africa, 
with a great many minor disasters and “ regrettable 
incidents.” In either case it is almost certain that she 
will win in the end; and again it is almost certain that, 
though the feeling of the Slav race in Russia, and also in 
the rest of South-Eastern Europe, including the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, will be intensely moved, Russia will 
not actually intervene. When, however, Austria-Hungary 
has accomplished the military task which she now tells us 
is imperative to her safety, Russia in all probability, joined 
by Turkey and Bulgaria, and supported diplomatically by 
France and Britain, and possibly Italy, will demand some 
statement as to her intentions in regard to the territory 
she has conquered. She will, in effect, be asked to give 
assurances that her ultimate action will not alter the 
balance of power in South-Eastern Europe. But such 
demands are notorious sources of international trouble, 
and we surely shall not be accused of any exaggeration if 
we say that whether there is the preliminary stage of a 
European Conference or not, such diplomatic inquiries 
are only too likely to lead to war. But if such a war 
were to come, and Russia were involved, it would be prac- 
tically impossible for France not to go to the assistance 
of her ally. Refusal to do so would break the Dual 
Alliance, Next, however unwilling we should be, it would 
be impossible for us to leave Russia and France alone to 
face Germany and Austria-Hungary. Not only are we 
bound by considerations of honour not to do so, but 
it would also be a matter of national safety. If 
France and Russia were beaten in such a struggle, we 
should be left to face Germany alone, under conditions 
which might mean national ruin. A victorious Germany 
and Austria-Hungary would have small mercy upon a 





= a 
Power prosperous but isolated, and therefore well fitted 
supply “compensation.” Again, we should hay ~ 
sider the possibility of Russia and France feeling that the 
had been deserted, if not betrayed, by us, and of thee 
coming to terms with Germany and Austria-Hungary and 
agreeing to put an end to the selfish and overgrow, 
Empire which all four States would consider had acted 
treacherous and dishonourable part. . 

Hateful as the prospect of war is, it is futile to imag} 
that if a great European war of the kind we have sketched 
comes, we should beable to keep out of it. Our best chaneg 
would be to throw our whole weight ungrudgingly on the side 
of the Powers friendly to us, and to strain every nerve to 
make the war short. The most likely grouping of the Powers 
then, would be Russia, France, Britain, Italy, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, opposed to Germany and Austria-Hungary. In 
a word, the whole Continent would be on fire. No doubt 
Italy theoretically should be grouped with the other 
Powers of the Triple Alliance; but as a matter of fact we 
cannot believe that in the case we have suggested Italy 
would find it possible to sever herself over a South-Eastern 
and Mediterranean question from France and Britain. [ft 
seems horrible to write these things, but war is war, and if 
Italy were engaged in a war such as we have imagined on the 
Austrian side, the brunt of it must fall upon her owing to 
considerations of naval strategy, which it is, however, not 
necessary to enter upon now. 

It is a detestable task to write as we have written 
to-day, but we have had this week so strong a warning of 
the madness of refusing to face facts, and of attempting 
to live in a fool’s paradise, that we feel it a public duty 
to set forth the possible cousequences of a war between 
Servia and Austria-Hungary. We are convinced that a 
statement of these probabilities cannot do anything 
to increase the risk of war, and may do something to 
prevent it, by helping to make people realise what war 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia really means. It 
means entering upon a course of which no man can see the 
end. All it is possible to say is that the risk involved ig 
the risk of the greatest, the most terrible, and the most 
far-reaching war in which Europe has been engaged fora 
hundred years. 
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“FATR” WAGES AND FREE-TRADE. 


HE recent discussion in the House of Commons on 
the Fair Wage Clause in Government contracts raises 
very important questions of economic principle and 
political practice. There is a natural desire on the part 
of every one possessed of ordinary human sympathy to 
do all that can be done to raise the standard of wages and 
of life among the poorer classes. On this point there is 
no difference of aim between economists and Socialists. 
Differences only arise when we come to consider the nieans 
by which the end is to be attained. The Socialists and 
quasi-Socialists, who have acquired so dominant a position 
in the present House of Commons, imagine that the State 
can effect the desired improvement by increasing the 
wages of its employees, aud by insisting upon certain 
conditions with regard to rates of pay in allotting Govern- 
ment contracts. Further than this, it is now proposed 
that the State should intervene in certain industries where 
the rates of pay are abnormally low and fix a minimum 
wage. All these three methods will be found on analysis 
to depend upon the proposition that it is the duty of the 
State to consider primarily the interests of the producer. 
Free-traders may with advantage take note that this is 
also the proposition on which all Protectionist arguments 
are based. Mr. Balfour, who occasionally flings a crumb 
of intellectual comfort to a party hungering for more 
substantial food, has insisted more than once that it is 
a mistake to think only of the consumer, and that it 
is the duty of the State to watch over the interests of 
the producer. 

Let us consider where this broad proposition carries us. 
If we accept the doctrine which hitherto most Free-traders 
have accepted, that the business of the State is to protect 
the consumer, we have an intelligible working principle, 
and a principle which we know will in the long run work 
out well. The easiest way to test the principle is by taking 
the question of price. When an article is sold at alow price 





the producer is possibly injured and the consumer is certainly 
benefited, but the money which the consumer saves on that 
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«1 ig available for expenditure upon other articles, 

one article 18 ® t of how the will Pea de one set has 
and another se ,. P ° & 
Jost. The community as a whole is benefited, because there 
ig an increase in the sum-total of satisfactions. On the 
other hand, if the State, impressed with the low wages 
which result from low prices, intervenes to raise the price, 
demand is diminishe and the volume of production 
reduced. There will be less work in that particular 
industry, and there will be less satisfaction for the general 
body of consumers. It might, indeed, easily happen that 
an ignorant Government Department might fix prices at 
such a point that no business at all could be done. On 
the other hand, if the State adopts the maxim that the 
roducer must take care of himself in the matter of price, 
no such disaster can occur, however far that principle is 
driven. Even the most rabid Protectionist does not 
complain that sunlight is gratuitous, yet if his principles 
are carried to their logical conclusion, he ought to 
demand that it should be excluded from the country in 
order to improve the position of the persons engaged in 
producing coal. 

This, then, is the broad contrast between the two policies. 
The policy of Free-trade, which is the policy of thinking 
of the consumer, provides a working principle which will 
not break down however far it is pressed. The policy of 
Protection, which is the policy of thinking of the producer, 
breaks down, by the admission of everybody, if itis pressed 
too far, and consequently is not a principle, but an expedient. 
Its application must depend upon shifting currents of 
public feeling, or shifting majorities in the Legislature. 
There is no standard by which the State, or any Depart- 
ment of the State, can determine at what point to interfere 
for the benefit of the producer, for nobody can define what 
is fair in the matter of price or wage. 

That is why we insist that it is the duty of the producer 
to take care of himself. To effect this object he ought 
to have full liberty to combine with others engaged in 
similar occupations for their mutual protection, provided 
that he does not interfere with the liberty of other 
people who prefer not to combine. A body of men 
engaged in the same occupation have a perfect right to 
say :—‘‘ We will agree not to accept wages below a certain 
standard, and we will accumulate a fund out of which we 
can maintain ourselves during the period when we are unable 
to obtain this wage which we consider necessary.” It is a 
very different proposition indeed for the State to interfere, 
aud say that contractors shall not employ men except at 
the price which Trade-Unionists choose to fix, or to say 
that no one shall work in particular industries except at a 
rate fixed by some Wages Board. 

Liberals do not seem yet to have appreciated the fact that 
the insistence upon what is known as the Fair Wage Clause 
in Government contracts must imperil our present policy of 
free imports. As an illustration, take the case of granite, 
and let us assume for the sake of argument what may or 
may not be the fact: that the wages which contractors are 
forced to pay by the Government to British quarrymen 
are in excess of the wages paid to Norwegian quarrymen. 
By what logic can the Government, then, proceed to permit 
the same contractor to buy Norwegian instead of British 
granite? It has made the initial mistake of looking at 
the problam of granite production from the point of view, 
not of the British nation, which is going to use the granite, 
but of the individuals concerned in producing it. If these 
individuals are to be favoured at the expense of the whole 
body of taxpayers, why should the favour be suddenly 
cancelled by the importation of Norwegian granite which 

will deprive them of work altogether? The Protectionists, 
of course, rejoice in this dilemma, and we submit to Free- 
traders that the only way in which they can escape from 
it is by leaving employers and employed to make their own 
terms without the interference of the State. If the men 
engaged in the British granite industry find that, owing 
to cheapness of water carriage, or to a relative lowness of 
wages in Protectionist countries, or to some other cause, 
foreign granite can be delivered here more cheaply than it 
can be produced at the present scale of wages, they must 
either aecept a lower scale or look for some other employ- 
ment. If the foreign granite were absolutely gratuitous, 
nobody would challenge this proposition. Nobody would 
say that we must go on paying English or Scotch quarry- 
men laboriously to hew and dress British granite at 
great expense to the nation when we could obtain granite 








of the same quality as a free gift from abroad. The 
argument is not affected by the fact that the foreign 
granite costs us something, for the difference between t 
price of home granite and the price of foreign granite 
is a free gift to this country. 

The difficulties in the way of State interference with 
wages and prices are even more serious when we come to 
deal with industries which are engaged in producing for a 
foreign market. That is the case with many of our best- 
paid industries, and also with some of our worst-paid, For 
example, the ready-made-clothing trade, in which sweating 
is supposed to prevail to a greater extent than in any other 
trade, is largely an export trade. This consideration shows 
how utterly impossible it is to apply the experiences of 
Australia, where Wages Boards have been tried, to this 
country. As was pointed out by Mr. W. J. D. Walker 
in his very illuminating evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Home Work, in Victoria production is for home 
consumption, and “ where your home consumption is such 
as to take all your production, you can under Protection 
have a Wages Board, but where you are competing with 
the whole world the Wages Board is out of the question.” 
People who are working in this country for a foreign 
market must work at such rates as will enable them to 
enter that market, or else they must seek other occupa- 
tion. This does not imply that the individual worker 
must earn low wages, for wages in some branches of the 
cotton trade are extremely good. What it does imply is 
that the labour cost of the article must be reduced either 
by the low wages of the individual or by the efficiency of 
machinery. 

The trouble in the so-called sweated industries is that a 
great many people, especially women, are working in com- 
petition with machinery, and consequently they can only 
produce cheaply by consenting to work at a low daily wage. 
It is now proposed by some Liberals who call themselves 
Free-traders to deprive these people even of the scanty 
earnings which they now get. Such an act of tyranny is 
not excused by the fact that the persons who advocate it 
claim to possess humanitarian sentiments. Many of the 
women who accept this work at low wages have other 
sources of income, and prefer to earn a few pence rather 
than to earn nothing at all. That some women engaged 
in this work are entirely dependent upon their earnings is 
a grave misfortune, but there is reason to believe that it 
will right itself. At any rate, as long as women choose to 
accept these low wages, they show that they prefer such 
payment to complete idleness, and the State has, therefore, 
no right to impose idleness upon them. 

It is worth while to add that the underpayment of 
women’s labour in this country is very largely due to the 
reluctance of women to seek better conditions abroad. On 
this point we published an interesting letter last week from 
Mrs. Norman Grosvenor pointing out that the South African 
Colonisation Society is ready to pay the fares of women 
who are willing to go to South Africa as domestic servants, 
Even untrained women of good character and general 
efficiency can earn £3 a month, and there is a large 
unsatisfied demand for their services. As long as such 
opportunities are open to women, it is absurd to argue 
that women’s wages must necessarily be low. 





THE FRENCH POST OFFICE STRIKE. 


HE strike in the French Post Office, which began last 
Saturday, and out of small beginnings has grown 

till it has engaged the anxious attention of the French 
Government, is worth watching. It is only one of a 
long series of disputes between State employees and 
the Government which are bound to lead to a 
definition of the relations of the two parties. ‘This 
does not exist at present. The workman of a French 
private employer is, quite rightly, free to use all the 
legitimate resources of his ‘l'rade-Union for collective 
bargaining or resistance; but the employee of the State 
is held to be in a peculiar position of trust almost 
analogous to that of an officer in the Army or Navy, and 
though he may belong to a syndicat, that syndicat is 
not officially recognised. Foreign observers of French 
life have remarked that nearly every other man in 
France seems to be a fonctionnaire of some kind. 
The pleasures of being “in office” are indeed sweet to 
a large number of Frenchmen, and State employment is 
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sought after because by it a man may mount to some 
ition of small authority. There is no general ambition 
in English life which corresponds to this, unless it be 
true that nearly every well-sized man in the ranks of 
unskilled labour would like to be a policeman. The 
popularity and growth of State employment in France 
render it really desirable that the State and its employees 
of all grades should know exactly how they stand to one 
another. The French administrative theory that syndicats 
cannot fit into the scheme of State responsibility may be 
right or wrong,—right or wrong, we mean, for France. 
But one way or the other the long dispute should be set 
at rest, for it is the cause of almost continuous social 
disturbance. Here in Britain we have our own opinion 
on the subject. The British Government in the chief case 
in which it is an employer of labour on a large scale—the 
Post Office—has conceded to its employees the right, 
with certain restrictions, of being represented by a Union. 
We have no doubt that the concession was wise, for if 
combination is not allowed openly, it will be practised 
secretly, and that is worse. But in France, although 
more men are directly employed by the State than 
in Britain, the relations of the State and its employees 
have been conducted under makeshift arrangements which 
have no air of finality. Many times the question has 
been brought before the Chamber of Deputies; but the 
Deputies have shrunk from the delicate problem, and have 
referred to let the Minister of whatever Department was 
in revolt patch up the dispute as best he could without 
bringing any universal principle to the test. 

The strike began in this way. Some men of the Post 
Office in Paris had entered the Telegraph Department in 
order to make a demonstration against M. Simyan, the 
Under-Secretary for Posts aud Telegraphs. M. Simyan’s 
administration has been unpopular, and grievances (about 
which we shall know more when M. Clemenceau has 
made a statement in the Chamber) are said to have 
been created by him unnecessarily. By way of sympa- 
thising with this outburst of their comrades of another 
department, the afternoon staff of telegraph operators lefta 
large part of their work to be finished by the night staff of 
their own department. On Monday the day staff, who came 
in as the night staff went out, abused the latter for having 
done their work for them, and then began to repeat the 
demonstration of the Post Office men against M. Simyan. 
There was so much shouting, we read, that some of the 
women clerks fainted. M. Simyan appeared with the 
small but redoubtable and gallant Chief of the Police, 
M. Lépine, whose top-hat may always be seen like the 
visor of a mediaeval knight, bobbing about in the 
hottest of the fray whenever there is trouble in Paris, 
and the demonstrators were ordered to stay and work 
or to go. Nearly all preferred to stay, but they compro- 
mised on the point of work. They kept up the semblance 
of work, while a large part of the work remained 
undone. On that morning the ringleaders of the Post 
Office demonstration were brought before the Correctional 
Tribunal, and seven of them were sentenced to seven days’ 
imprisonment. The news of the sentence was spread abroad, 
and on Tuesday a general strike of both the postal and 
telegraph employees was declared. On Wednesday the 
strike was partial, but on Thursday it was absolute. The 
postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services broke down 
for all practical purposes, and millions of letters were 
held up at the General Post Office. Such work as was 
done was the result of improvised and rather ineffectual 
arrangements. Some country towns reported that the 
postal and telegraphic employees were on strike there 
also. On Wednesday a deputation visited M. Clemenceau, 
and suggested that a Bill already before the Chamber for 
establishing a Supreme Council of Posts and Telegraphs 
should be hurried through. M. Clemenceau, characteristi- 
cally, would have nothing to say to that. No doubt he felt 
that he could not supersede or show a want of confidence 
in one of his chief officers in the middle of an engagement. 
“Let order be restored first,” he said in effect; “then we 
will see about the Bill. If the employees wish to fight, the 
Government is ready. The challenge is accepted.” 

M. Clemenceau has successfully defied before now the 
threats of those who undertook to paralyse the com- 
mercial life of Paris. We suspect that the paralysis must 
always be of a brief, if not partial, kind. The stricken 
community would always have some use of its limbs. 
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And no strike can continue long, or turn out Profitably 


for the strikers, unless public sympathy ig with ; 
The results of all labour se A ae pA > 
immediately on conferences between the two sides = 
public opinion is always the ultimate arbiter. Now eve ; 
strike which sacrifices the public to the cause of a sectian 
is bound to be without the first condition of sumer 
That was why M. Clemenceau, like the man of experiencg 
and perception he is, laughed when the more revolution, > 
Socialists threatened to coerce the Government by my 
curing a strike in all the food industries, and thus starting 
Paris. In the same way, he knows the value of the present 
threats. The Government can get all the essential tele. 
graphic work done by military telegraphists; and for the 
rest, M. Clemenceau would be quite content to let the 
strike go on till the opinions of an infuriated public had 
been brought to bear on the situation. The public 
deprived for a few consecutive days of its letters and 
telegrams, would know exactly what degree of support to 
give to the strikers. If the leaders were safe from 
violence, they would be lucky. Although it is improb. 
able that the strike will last long, we do think the 
Chamber will be wise to consider all the questions 
of State employment. If M. Clemenceau establishes 
his case, as he says he can, puts the present strikers 
in the wrong, and gets a large vote to support the 
Government and back M. Simyan, then he will be in a 
position to lay down rules for State employment that 
ought to prevail for some time to come. The employees 
will always be tempted to kick against the decrees of 
individual Ministers possessing only a delegated authority, 
but they will think it hardly worth while to kick g9 
frequently against the judgment of Parliament. It ig 
conceivable that if the syndicats were finally worsted in 
a struggle for recognition in Government Departments, 
the typical desire of the Frenchman to be a fonction. 
naire would become less pronounced. Formerly he did not 
dream of associating the rights of concerted action with 
the Civil servants of the Republic; but now that the idea 
has been presented to him, he may consider life unen. 
durable without those rights. In any case, the State, as 
an employer, is bound to set some restrictions on the 
liberties of its employees. How odd that any one should 
seriously wish the State to be the sole employer! Under 
the perfectly achieved Socialism there would be no choice 
of employers, and from thé one employer there would be 
no appeal. Theemployee might complain till he was black 
in the face, but the State would remain judge of its own 
cause. Gibbon said that Rome in her decline made “ the 
whole world but a safe and dreary prison-house for the 
Caesar’s foes.” And we suspect that if there were no 
employees but the employees of the State, the safety with 
which they were tied to their employer would only be 
matched by the dreariness of their outlook. 





MARRIAGE NO DISABILITY. 


E are necessarily writing in advance of the discussion 

on Mr. Howard’s Women’s Enfranchisement Bill. 

It is hardly rash, however, to forecast the course it will 
take. It appeals to two classes of persons,—the advocates 
of universal suffrage for men, and the advocates of any 
kind of suffrage for women. The first are not likely to be 
numerous. The doctrine that every man of full age not a 
criminal or a lunatic ought to have a vote has advocates 
no doubt on the Liberal benches, but they are quite aware 
that the change is not one to be brought about by a private 
Member. It is far from unlikely that the proceedings of 
Friday, being so far removed from practical politics, will 
hardly rise to the level of even an academical discussion. 
It might have been thought that the politicians who wish 
to extend the suffrage to women would be unanimous in 
support of Mr. Howard. Many of them, however, have 
deserted him even before the battle is joined. On Monday 
the Bill was condemned by no less an authority than Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst. She would have nothing to do 
with making votes for women part of a general reform 
measure, since, as she justly said, to do this would be to 
postpone the enfranchisement of woman for another 
generation. Mr. Goulding argued at the same meeting 
that,as Mr. Howard’s Bill aimed at nothing less thana 
revolution, it would be exceedingly unwise to link on 
woman suffrage to a measure of such doubtful expediency. 
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Mrs. Fawcett takes the same view. Mr. Howard’s measure, 
she tells us, is “ repudiated by the whole body of woman 
suffrage organisations.” The National Union has protested 
inst it in the strongest terms. This, perhaps, is a little 
too sweeping. At. least Lady ‘Carlisle, always in the fore- 
front of every battle she takes part in, leads the Women’s 
Liberal Federation to the support of Mr. Howard. Still, the 
Women's Social and Political Union, the Conservative and 
Unionist Women’s Franchise Association, and the Men’s 
League for Women's Suffrage are all in the opposite camp. 
They are one and all pledged to “ the very different Bill 
introduced by Mr. Stanger last year, which would leave 
the basis of the franchise untouched, and only removes 
the disability of sex.” It is possible, however, that the 
author of the Bill which Mrs. Fawcett so warmly commends 
jg not without foes in his own household At least, 
among the signatures to the letter in support of Mr. 
Howard's Bill from women who have taken part in working 
for industrial reforms for women, which immediately 
follows Mrs. Fawcett’s letter in the Times of Monday, 
appears the name of “ Sophy Stanger.” We do not 
doubt that Mrs. Fawcett’s attitude is the one which is best 
calculated to advance her cause for the time being. To 
give a vote to women who pay rates seems to many people 
quite the ideal of a moderate measure. It would make 
an addition to the present electorate of at most two 
millions. It would give what all the suffrage societies 
unite in asking for, and satisfy the “real and active 
demand ” that “ duly qualified women” should have a vote 
equally with similarly qualified men. Mr. Howard's Bill 
aims at giving the country what it does not want in the 
shape of a vast extension of the franchise to men, and so 
makes woman suffrage distasteful to many who would 
otherwise be in favour of it. It leaves unredressed, argues 
Mrs. Fawcett, the real hardship of the present order of 
things. That hardship is not the fact that all women have 
not votes. It is that women have not the same right to 
a vote that men have. It is the political inequality of 
the sexes that needs to be set right, and the best and 
quickest way to do this is to put men and women on a level 
as regards the present franchise. It will be time enough 
to consider whether that franchise shall be enlarged 
when we have secured that, whatever be its extent, it 
shall include all men and all women who can show the 
same qualifications for possessing it. 

But Mrs. Fawcett forgets, as we believe, one very 
important consideration. It is one that will appeal to her, 
we fancy, with a force which it will not possess in the eyes 
of Miss Christabel Pankhurst. For the latter lady we 
imagine the question of the franchise has little interest 
except as it concerns her own sex. Provided that women 
—at least women who pay rates and taxes—are released 
from what she regards as the degrading inequality under 
which they now groan, she does not at present concern 
herself with the more general aspects of franchise reform. 
Mrs. Fawcett, on the contrary, is a politician as well 
as a suffragist, and she has no disposition to welcome 
enfranchisement on a revolutionary scale when her sex may 
obtain all that she thinks necessary upon lines identical 
with our present Parliamentary system. The point she 
does not take into account is this. If a Bill framed on 
Mr. Stanger’s Bill becomes law, it will give a great, though 
possibly unexpected, force to the movement in favour of 
a Bill resembling Mr. Howard’s. The former measure will 
introduce at most two millions of women into the electorate, 
but it would exclude a much larger number who, as we 
believe, and as most people believe, are better fitted to 
possess the franchise than the women who would be 
given votes by Mr. Howard's Bill. Stated in the 
broadest possible terms, the difference between the two 
measures is this. ‘The one enfranchises spinsters, the 
other enfranchises married women. We are very far from 
saying that there are not many in the former class whose 
opinion on political and social matters is really valuable, or 
that there are not many in the latter class who on political 
and social matters have no opinion at all. All that we 
contend is that when the two classes are broadly com- 
pared, there is probably a very much greater amount of 
the qualities we have in mind among married women 
than there is among unmarried women. Women are 
commonly able in wedlock to take a wider view of 
life, to deal with its difficulties in the light of a 
larger experience, to approach its problems in a more 


detached spirit, and to associate with men in political 
fellowship with less risk of the intrusion of purely personal 
considerations. We do not, of course, assert that there are 
not abundant instances among wives and mothers in which 
these qualifications are unfortunately absent, but we do 
maintain that these instances are very much fewer in 
proportion than among spinsters. After all, political 
qualifications are largely the creation of practical life, and 
a married woman’s knowledge of practical life is likely to 
be greater than that possessed by her unmarried sister. 
The effect, therefore, of Mr. Stanger’s Bill would be to 
divide women into two classes, and then deliberately 
enfranchise the class the less likely to possess the qualities 
which we wish an electorate to have. 

If, then, we suppose that sucha Bill has become law, 
and that the young women who have lately played so 
leading a part in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons, on the pedestals of Parliament Square, or 
in the arms of shy and embarrassed constables, have all 
obtained votes and are taking their share in electoral 
contests, we feel little doubt that there will be a growing 
desire on the part of the male voter to throw open the 
franchise to the larger, and on the whole saner, class which 
will still be left unrepresented. We have no wish to see 
any woman given a vote, because we are convinced that, 
however well qualified she might be to use it, the result 
of the change, taken as a whole, would be hurtful to the 
community. But if any women are to have votes, we ask, 
with a comfortable assurance that we shall get no sufficient 
answer, why married women are not to have them. If 
they are fit to wive with men, they are surely fit to vote 
with men. If they make men happier in their private 
capacity, why should not they make them bappier in their 
public capacity? And if it is objected that the object 
of giving women the franchise is not the benefit of the 
community so much as the benefit of the sex to which 
they belong, then we object to the assumption that the 
spinster knows the needs of women better than the woman 
who is a wife and a mother as well as a daughter or 
a sister. 

The upshot of all this is that if women must be 
enfranchised, we think that the larger proposal is also 
the safer. We must call in the wives to redress the 
balance of the spinsters. This is a point which we think 
that moderate suffragists will do well to lay to heart. 
The half-measure by which they set so much store is not 
likely to remain a half-measure. If Mr. Stanger’s Bill 
becomes law, the protest against the exclusion from the 
franchise of the women best qualified to possess and use 
it will soon become loud enough to ensure a favourable 
hearing. Far from barring the way against Mr. Howard's 
measure, it will constitute a strong argument in its favour. 
Those who do not want to see every man made an elector 
will do well to steel themselves against the ery of the 
ratepaying woman. If that cry is once listened to, many 
men will be compelled in self-defence to ask why judgment 
and experience are to be accounted the only qualities 
which exclude women from political life? As the plain 
man is sure to put it, “If women are to have the vote, 
I'll be hanged if my wife shall be left out.” 








THE BIBLE AS A BOOK. 


N R. GEORGE HARWOOD, M.P., has just pub- 
BS. lished a “primer” called “The Bible as a Book” 
(Francis Griffiths, 1s. net). It is a very well conceived little 
pamphlet, interesting in execution and conservative in tone. 
Those who begin it will read it through, and, whether they 
agree with Mr. Harwood’s conclusions or no, will be moved, 
like the present writer, to consider the subject for them- 
selves. Beside this little primer on our table lies “ The 
Authorised Version of the English Bible, 1611,” Edited by 
William Aldis Wright, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 
5 vols., 20s. net). 

Theoretically, it is absurd to regard the Bible as one 
book, but practically it is, and will be so regarded. Of 
late years it has been submitted to a severe critical 
analysis. By scholars it has been divided into its com- 
ponent parts, and these have been docketed, dated, analysed, 
appraised. For the ordinary man, however, it remains a 
whole, and in matters pertaining to religion the voice of the 





ordinary man has weight. Nor, even from the point of view 
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of the critic, is he altogether wrong in his instinctive con- 
clusion. As a record of religious experience the Bible bas 
a unity, it is a whole, and it stands alone. Our fathers 
called it “the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture,” but 
in the sense in which they used the phrase we cannot 
use it now. We no longer forbid the man of science or the 
historian to differ from Moses or St. Paul. We many of us 
realise that the worshippers of the Book have endangered its 
authority more than its critics. 
irrational reverence. Do we not read in its earlier pages of 
the binding nature of the Mosaic law, a law designed to 
direct every action of the Jew from birth to death? Yet 
when Israel became enslaved to the letter the prophets were 
inspired to break this idol of ceremonialism by the preaching 
of a better sacrifice, “a humble and a contrite beart,” and Christ 
Himself crushed it underfoot when He denied that the 
sanction of Scripture could justify revenge or the law of 
Moses make any meat unclean. “No man hath seen God at 
any time,” declares the Bible, and the visions of the patriarchs 
therein recorded fade away before a clearer revelation. If we 
insist upon regarding the Bible as one book, we must admit 
that it goes back upon itself, Could it be otherwise in a true 
history of man’s search for God? “If we will be the sons 
of the truth, we must consider what it speaketh, and trample 
upon our own credit, yea, and upon other men’s too, if either 
be anyway a hindrance to it,” wrote the translators of the 
Authorised Version, and surely their words are in harmony 
with the Scriptures. 

But if the Spirit of Truth who is guiding us unto all truth 
obliges us to say in this age that the Bible is not at all 
times consistent with itself, is not that tantamount to saying 
that its authority is gone? This is a difficulty into which 
the Bibliolatry of the past has thrown the present generation 
of Christians. The foundation of religion, according to both 
reason and Scripture, is religious experience,—is, in other 
words, the action of the divine upon the human spirit. This 
action can be felt, but not defined, and must be expressed 
in similitudes. St. John speaks of the Word of God as a light 
that lights every man. The Scripture itself is not that light, 
but it does, as no other book has ever done, bear witness to 
that light. It must for Christendom remain the greatest of 
the reflected lights. That light can come to men by other 
reflectors, that God can dispense with this record of His 
dealings in the past, no one doubts to-day. The fact that 
our Lord never suggested that any word He said should be 
written down, or proposed to His Disciples to add to the 
Scriptures—the writers of the New Testument did not 
regard their writings as Scripture—implies that He did 
not think of religion as depending upon any literature, 
however sacred. This fact is the more significant in that 
He declared that His teaching should never perish out of 
men’s hearts, be the secular and spiritual changes of the 
time to come what they might,—though heaven and earth 
should pass away. 

It is a truism to say that all great literature interprets and 
heightens thought. We cannot appreciate any writer whose 
thought is altogether different in kind from our own. We do 
not fully understand him until we have a sense that he is 
giving us voice rather than instruction. “ How true that is!” we 
say. Unless we had some understanding of men and manners 
we could not recognise that Shakespeare understood them 
infinitely better than we do. Without love what were all the 
lyrics of the world?—tinkling cymbals indeed. The history 
of Christendom proves that all this is true of the Bible in a 
supreme degree. In its pages men find themselves,—men of 
more widely different calibre and environment than have ever 
found themselves in any other book. “ The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart,” said St. Paul, and this 
is the message of the Scriptures. 

There is hardly a phase of man’s religious consciousness 
which does not find expression in the Bible. Adam and Eve 
have become names to us. Like Romulus and Remus, they 
are now dim figures on the far horizon, mere points whence 
starts a great tradition. But it is true—and it is as true of 
individuals and nations as it is of the world—that there is a 
moment when, rising out of moral unconsciousness, we fall in 
our own newly enlightened sight into the position of sinners. 
Cain and Abel, too, are shadowy figures enough, but the mark 
on the forehead of the murderer is still visible, and do we not 
all know that the branding-iron of conscience is still hot? 


The Bible itself forbids such | 
| expressed as it is expressed in the Old Testament? How 
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Noah's ark suggests a children’s toy, yet the destruction of a 
nation which sits down to eat and drink and rises up to pla 
is still sure. Can any mythical stories of plagues wk 
ich 
attacked the first-born, of waters turned to blood, obscure the 
truth with which the suffering soul of a captive people j 
: is 
drawn for us in the Book of Exodus,—a people who sigh to be 
masters of their own hands and free to worship openly the 
God of their conscience? Can the passion of patriotism, with 
its strange affinity to the religious instinct, be ever again 
many of the oppressed bave wept in spirit beside the waters 
of Babylon since the singer of Israel cast the bitterness of 
their hearts into everlasting form ? 

To take another aspect of human emotion inseparable from 
the religious instinct, where do we find hero-worship as well 
portrayed and comprehended as in the Bible? A spirit of 
carping literalism may complain that David, man of blood 
and victim of passion as he was, should be called a man 
“after God’s own heart”; but all sympathetic readers mugt 
know what the chronicler meant. They will set the genius of the 
shepherd-King, his chivalry, his courage, and his contrition, 
against his sins, and will realise, as they read of his generosity 
to a foe and his tenderness to his rebellious son, why he 
“bowed the heart of all the men of Judah, even as the heart 
of one man.” Or take a totally different and no leg 
eternally lovable type, Joseph, with his tolerance and kind. 
ness, which no offence ean dispel,—a type which Christianity 
has rendered more common, sweetening as it does resentment 
into humour. 

No one now supposes that the story of Job is historical, or 
was ever intended so to appear. Yet what history was ever so 
true to Nature? Where else can we find the agony ef religious 
doubt put before us in more fearful colours? Has the divine 
arrogance of the human heart, as it seeks to justify its 
Creator, ever been so vividly portrayed? Once more to change 
our theme, does not Ecclesiastes interpret for us the seared 
heart of the man of pleasure revealing the germ of life under 
the charred ashes in a manner so true as to be for ever new,— 
the heart of the man who lives for sensual delight, yet 
cannot forget God? Again, as we read Proverbs, shrewd and 
even sordid as these scraps of folk-wisdom at times appear, 
can we go through a page and forget that the wiseacres of 
Jerusalem had heard the voice of God speaking out of the 
clouds of common life? Can we doubt that the prophets 
spake by the Holy Ghost when we see how Isaiah sets the 
theologians and ecclesiastics of ail time in derision as he 
makes us listen for the direct reasoning together of God 
and man? 

But it may be said: “You Liberal Churchmen who speak 
so glibly of the Bible, what are your real views on the 
subject of religious authority? Why do you so often evade 
plain questions and take refuge in the mist?’ An accusation 
of want of candour is always offensive. It is for Liberal 
Churchmen to consider seriously whether or not it is just. 
But surely neither the orthodox nor the sceptical can logically 
require a Christian to speak where Christ was silent. Christ 
refused definitely to lay down a theory about authority. 
By what authority did He teach? demanded the theologians 
of His time. Our Lord replied by another question. By what 
authority did John the Baptist teach? He asked, and left 
them to their speculations. Christendom has made two tremen- 
dous attempts to solve a problem which Obrist left open, and 
has failed. He appealed to men’s conscience, to their reason, 
to their common-sense, to their affections, to their inspiration, 
and He appealed to the record of all these authorities in 
Scripture. He told them to exercise their own power of judging 
what was right. He asked them whether it stood to reason that 
the God of all the earth could be offended by the omission of a 
ceremony, or a soul polluted by a forgotten formality. He 
told them to consider their relation to their own children when 
they considered the relation of God to themselves, and He 
told them that the dominion of death is over the body alone. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” He told them that the true 
aim of all religion, spiritual and ceremonial, was the service 
of God and man, and that in that service their powers would 
be called forth to the uttermost: “all thy heart,” and “all 
thy soul,” and “all thy mind,” and “all thy strength.” The 
spirit of Christ points men along the hard road which leads 
by thought and struggle towards truth. The sufferings in the 
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t, as, indeed, the Bible records. Small wonder 
pele tr men have invented the sleep-giving drug of 


#sbeolute authority a. 





THE ANTISEPTIC OF THE PRESS. 
WO weeks ago, in reviewing the magazines, we mentioned 
what seemed to us a curiously wrong-headed article in 

the Dnglish Review by Mr. Belloc entitled “The Source of 
Information.” The sense of Mr. Belloc’s argument was that 
there is something like a conspiracy of secrecy among the 
“governing class,” and that what information does reach the 
public as to the characters of leading men, the reason for the 
advancement of certain political measures, and foreign affairs 
generally is nearly all tainted by prejudice or self-interest at 
its source. “Is it,” he wrote, “thought advisable to keep 
concealed some aspect of a public character or of a public 
policy ? That aspect cannot be concealed within the narrow 
boundaries of what is called ‘the governing class.’ There it 
js discussed as freely and much more cynically than it would 
have been discussed by the populace in general during the 
eighteenth century; but outside this narrow circle it can 
to-day be kept as dark as though it did not exist.” A little 
later Mr. Belloc goes on to give examples of things which 
ought to be known outside the “governing class,” but 
are not. “A Cabinet Minister (let us say) .” The 
rest of the sentence, as our readers may remember, was 
blacked out in a manner worthy of the Russian Censor. 
Evidently some charge was imagined against a Cabinet 
Minister about which Mr. Belloc presumed there would 
be an inadequate amount of the free and cynical discus- 
sion which is so necessary for public enlightenment! Mr. 
Belloc would therefore have the charge he is imagining made 
boldly and freely. He gives other examples. “An under- 
standing is thought advisable with another Power; this 
Power obtains information in the field by the persistent use 
of the most borrible forms of torture. Where would the public 
discover this fact?” We should say that they would discover 
it from the publication of private letters in newspapers, if in 
no other way. As Delane said, “ the business of a newspaper 
is publicity,” and so long as that is true, it is certain that 
everything of which the publication is desirable will find its 
way into some newspaper, by however devious a route. 
Publicity was not so highly organised a business in the 
middle of last century as it is now, yet Lord Raglan com- 
plained that information on every conceivable topic was 
disseminated during the Crimean War through the publica- 
tion in newspapers of officers’ letters. And we have not even 
assumed the presence of correspondents, who often have an 
honesty and independence of which Mr. Belloc does not 
appear to suspect the existence. Has there been a war in 
recent years—the Boer War, the Peking Expedition, the 
Russo-Japanese War, the French campaign in Morocco—in 
which allegations of misbehaviour have not been made, some- 
times much graver than the available evidence warranted ? 
A fearless and honourable observer does not shrink from 
saying unpopular things, the publication of which he holds 
to bein the public interest, merely because they are unpopular. 
As for the nature of our foreign intelligence, it appears to 
lead the average reader into error in exceeding good company. 
Mr. Belloc’s own fund of “vivid and accurate” information 
no doubt convinces him of the guilt of Dreyfus, but—setting 
aside Zola, whom Mr. Belloc (so be it) puts out of court 
because his father brought him up to hate military and 
religious things, and because he wrote gross books—we think 
that quite benighted persons have a good chance of being on 
the right side with M. Anatole France, and M. Clemenceau, 
and General Picquart. If Mr. Belloc’s writing were not 
blacked out, he would like to explain why the Congo reform 
agitation is “cant,” and to tell us who supplies the funds. 
As it is, we are left to suppose either that Sir Edward Grey 
ventures deliberately to disagree with Mr. Belloc, or that he 
has somehow been deprived of the information which circulates 
80 freely in the “ governing class.” 

Perhaps we rehearse fantastic arguments too seriously. 
But thongh nearly every one will know what value to set on 
them, we believe there are a good number of people who are 
inelined to accept the assertion that dread of the law of libel 
tlaps fetters on journalistic downrightness. But for this law, 
it is thought, facts would freely be expressed and the country 








would be purged. For that is what Mr. Belloc is driving at, 
according to a note published by the editor of the English 
Review. Here is the note :— 

“[Norse.—This article by Mr. Belloc, which we print after 
submitting it to a censorship mindfal of the Law of Libel, con- 
tained certain accusations against certain public persons— 
accusations which we believe to be true. Mr. Belloc was exceed- 
ingly unwilling that we should publish his article without these 
accusations, and in order to prove that he at least has the courage 
of his convictions we have adopted the form in which the article 
at present appears. We do this the more willingly since it 
demonstrates how in this country the Law of Libel aids that very 
obscuring of facts to which Mr. Belloc refers—that obscuring of 


facts which is one of the most serious of modern tendencies.— 
Ep. E. R.]” 


If we said how thoroughly we disagree with the principle thus 
stated, we might seem to strain language. The law of libel is 
the antiseptic of journalism. Let us have publicity of every 
kind by all means, and we desire nothing more; but let care 
be taken that the text of the information is verified. The law 
of libel is an admirable censor, whose work is automatic and 
unremitting. It operates not only as the protector of the 
public, but as the guardian of the Press itself. There is nothing 
@ man cannot publish under the law of libel if he have 
a good case,—that is to say, a true case. Take the letters 
written lately by Mr. Scoresby Routledge on the administra- 
tion of British East Africa. Here the names of persons and 
every detail of identification were given. Mr. Routledge was 
acting in the public interest, and he had verified his facts. 
He needed no other assurances of his immunity from legal 
action. If a man cannot induce a newspaper to run the risk 
of a libel action by publishing what he asks, he can publish 
it at his own expense and at his own risk. The career of Mr, 
Labouchere is a very good illustration of the freedom of action 
possible under the law of libel. Mr. Labouchere has exposed 
in Truth a countless number of charlatans and swindlers, and 
of those persons whom he has attacked only a few have pro- 
ceeded against him, and of these few only a fractional part 
have succeeded in their actions. The explanation of this is 
simply that Truth made sure of its facts. When it was sure 
of these the law of libel bad no terrors for it. We cannot see 
that more liberty is required. All other liberty would be 
liberty to tell lies. The removal or modification of the law 
of libel would simply mean that journalists would be much 
less circumspect. They would deteriorate from their present 
standard of accuracy in bringing accusations, and no man would 
be safe from the possibility that injury would be done to his 
bonour or his interests for no better reason than that the pub- 
lication of this or that scandal was a piquant thing for a news- 
paper. Without the law of libel the Press would become either 
the most hideous engine of oppression or else fall so low that 
men would no more mind being attacked in the press than they 
mind having faces made at them by a small boy ia the gutter. 

Last week all Englishmen were talking of a case which 
explains our point very well. Mr. Lloyd George had been the 
object of a series of mean, cruel, and odious charges, and 
with a courage and determination which all his countrymen 
admire he came into Court to face his detractors. His 
triumph was complete, but without the law of libel he would 
not have been able to vindicate himself in this way. The 
tendency is for weak men, among whom Mr. Lloyd George 
evidently cannot be numbered, to put up with slander rather 
than tuke the risk of failing in an action through some 
misfortune or technical error. Particularly does men’s 
courage fail them when they are the objects of blackmail. 
Weak men are willing to buy immunity from attack, or at 
least the promise of it, because they tell themselves that, 
however unjustifiable the attack may be, it will harm them if 
it becomes a matter of public discussion. Some mud, they 
say, is sure to stick. If only they could perceive that the 
perils they lay up for themselves by once yielding to black- 
mail are greater than all the perils they dare by challenging 
an issue in public, they would never be likely to give way. 
But it is one of the traits and symptoms of weakness in a 
man that he does not perceive this. Mr. Lloyd George was 
not blackmailed, but his temptation to ignore a statement 
which by plain inference, though not expressly, referred 
to him was of a similar kind. His case recalls the very 
words of Mr. Belloc’s article, though we can form no 
opinion as to whether Mr. Belloc intended to refer to it: 
— ‘A Cabinet Minister (let us say) 
Supposing such a thing to take place, what information would 
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the public have upon it?” The answer is that the public could 
not have too much of what is true, but that they can have, 
and have had, a great deal too much of what is not true. For 
the latter the only remedy is the beneficent law of libel, which 
is just to the attacked and salutary for the attacker. 





THE NORTH WIND IN MARCH. 
HE year 1909 will take its place in the annals of English 
weather as having carried its winter further into the 
spring than any year within recent memory. It was fourteen 
years ago, in 1895, that a frost which set in before the close 
of the preceding year never relaxed its grip, except for a short 
week in January, until the fifth day of March, And it was 
fourteen years before that, curiously enough, in 1881, the year 
of the great January snowstorm, that a hard frost begun in 
the third week in January did not break until well into 
February. Between those two dates was the strange winter 
of 1890-91, when there was ice on the rivers in November, and 
the sea-water froze between the tides through December and 
January. But 1909 bas its own record, not only of prolonged 
frost and snow, but of winds setting consistently for weeks 
together from the East and the North; winds which deepened 
snow on drifts for weeks unmelted, which seared the thrusting 
rosebuds in the garden and shut down the song in the black- 
bird’s throat. There was a spell, it is true, of amazing sun- 
light in February; there were afternoons when the sunshine 
was poured on the countryside with the naked radiance of 
rainless places, of another, harder climate than ours. Indeed, 
the blackbirds and chaffinches knew it for what it was, a 
spell of sunshine foreign to the month and to springing 
things; they felt the touch of ice in the light East breezes, 
and under all that stretch of blue sky would not utter 
a note. They were never stirred as they are often stirred 
far earlier in the year than when that sunlight came; 
they knew in their bones there was no sap moving; they 
drew no valentines that week. The blizzards followed, and 
since the blizzards dry snow day after: day on a North 
wind; and in the middle of the third week in March, with 
the thermometer down every night six or eight degrees 
below freezing, the weather forecast had no more cheering 
“general inference” to offer for the next few days than 
that “very unsettled weather, with a low temperature, is to 
be expected.” 

In these late March days, with the wind still setting from 
the North, the winter falls on the garden and the ploughland 
with the surest eeverity at night. But winter has an hour, 
too, in the afternoon. English weather has more than one 
hour which it seems to set apart for emphasising its changes. 
“Rain before seven, shine before eleven,” is one of the most 
trustworthy of all country saws; but there must be many 
observers of weather-changes who would pick two o'clock in 
the afternoon as the hour when the change, if change is 
coming, foretells itself most clearly. Is there any country 
proverb about two o’clock in the afternoon? If there is, it is 
not often heard. The nearest approach to something pro- 
verbial that the writer has heard belonged to the prophecies 
of an old lady who had seen much of country weather, and 
who used to speak with confidence of “the two-o'’clock 
cloud.” It is certainly about two o’clock, in weather that 
mixes snow and sunsbine, that there rides up over the blue sky 
of the morning the cloud of tarnished silver that means the 
afternoon snow. The emphasis of cold settles at sundown, 
when the sky empties itself of every touch of umber 
vapour, and frost sets a crackle again in the grass-blades 
of the garden lawn. There is an added touch of ice in 
the wind then; the frost dries the smell of snow from the 
blowing air. But all day long, even in the brightest and 
warmest sunshine, the touch of ice in the wind has been the 
notable thing. Wherever the sun cannot throw a direct ray 
winter remains unchanged. Under hedgerow banks facing 
north, never reached by the sun even in the are that lengthens 
and heightens towards the solstice, the unmelted snow of a 
fortnight gone lies white on last year’s oak-leaves and bleached 
grasses. Rain on a South-West wind would wash the leaves 
brown in an hour, but the North wind touches only to harden 
and to dry. In the sunless hollows of the railway-arches— 
perhaps the coldest places you are likely to find in any country 
walk—the icicles hang two feet down from the curved ceiling 
of brick. They drip slowly to the rushing river below; but 





ie 
they will drip longer after the turn of the sun. The dry wing 
checks and shrivels all but the hardiest flower-buds of all, 
Even the nettles are shrunken, unwilling little patches of 
stringy purple root and crinkled leaves; only the hemlock low 
under last autumn’s brittle, upstanding stalks and broken stems, 
sets a thick saucer of rich, feathery green. It is little more than 
a week to April, but the banks which in common years would 
be starred with primroses have no touch of that pure, pale 
colour which was no more than yellow to Peter Bell, but which 
painters have insisted is green. But the primrose, after ali, 
is not wholly a flower of spring; the primrose belongs, too, 
though in a shyer mood, to the warmer winter sunlight — 
low-cut coppices and banks spread to Southern noons, The 
first flower of the wild spring is the celandine, but you 
may look in vain for the sign of a bud under its flattened, 
shining leaves. The flowers that show in the sunlight ar 
those which need never lie buried in snow: the silky silver 
buds that stud the sallows, and the glowing reds and chrome 
of the alder catkins, brilliant on their shaken branches in the 
blue March morning. It is the most contradictory thing. 
The sky is without a cloud; the high, flooded water in which 
the alders stand is frozen clean across the large pond; the 
wind shakes the tree and the ice shivers round its stem and 
lower branches. Then you touch the swinging catkins, and 
from those living, glowing tassels the pollen, the fertility of 
the tree, shakes out in a cloud of dusty gold over the ice, 
Prolonged winter snow must always be a serious matter for 
the farmer, who has to feed his stock with roots and hay for 
lack of springing grass. It can even be something of annoy. 
ance to householders far from any other grip of the farm in 
winter, who yet can taste the mangel-wurzels in the fresh 
English dairy-made butter. The fruit-grower counts himself 
a luckier man. It often happens that in the early days of a 
mild January his fruit-buds come to a stage of develop. 
ment which, unchecked by steady cold, would mean death 
in the first hard frost of April. The longer that 
the snow and icy wind delay the immature swellings 
of his fruit-buds, the better chance he has of certain 
crops in June and July. For others besides the market. 
gardener the frost can mean new, even if they are 
chastened, pleasures. Lengthened winter can sometimes bring 
a closer, friendlier understanding between the well-warmed, 
fully stored house and the roaming, foraging life of the wood- 
land and the garden. One of the pleasures of hard weather 
for country households is the nearness of touch with the 
hunger and the satisfying of birds and whatever small deer 
are not too sleepy to move about in the snow. On the frozen 
lawn you may scatter bread and seeds and scraps of meat 
and gather birds that would not readily in warm, open weather 
come within hail of a drawing-room window. Rooks will 
descend and scatter a crowded concourse of starlings, thrushes, 
blackbirds, hedge-sparrows, robins, chaffinches, greenfinches, 
tits, and, of course, sparrows; the starlings, of course, are 
used to feeding with them in the fields. As to feeding on 
window-sills, the tits are the confident birds; the blue-tits 
and cole-tits and marsb-tits are tamer than the great-tit, but 
all are tame. The nuthatch is shyer, but he will come for 
nuts as often as you like to put them on the sill for him. 
But the window-sill may be only the threshold. The writer 
has had for companions on bis writing-table during the winter 
a squirrel and a robin. The squirrel was well used to the 
window-sill, and to a chair near the window; but it took 
him a long time to summon up courage to jump from 
the chair on to the table. When he had made the jump, 
he sat and ate nuts out of a bowl with the utmost com- 
placency. The robin found things easier; he was a garden 
acquaintance, and simply flew in and hopped about. 
Almost a more attractive accomplishment which had its 
beginning in the cold weather is that of a pair of nuthatches. 
They wait about for nuts, and whenever a nut is thrown to 
them, quite close to a window or out on the open lawn, they 
fly down to take it; they roll the nut over till it is in a good 
position, then pick it up and fly off to a convenient niche ins 
tree, where they can hammer it open. They will also plays 
sort of hide-and-seek; you hide a nut, when you cannot seea 
nuthatch anywhere about, perhaps in a crevice in a tree, 
perbaps in a crack in the paling. But they are looking on 
from somewhere, and take it when you go into the house; or 
even if they are not looking on, they find it in a very few 
minutes. The North wind seems to sharpen every out-of-doors 
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intelligence ; there is an extra instinct on guard over the 
all life so easily lost. The writer was walking a day or 
eo ago by the side of a large pond, frozen completely over 
except for occasional small holes thawed and broken near the 
ed He suddenly came upon a water-rat, which on any 
warm day would have plumped into the water and swum 
along the edge of the pond. This rat jumped down into a 
small space of water, and then checked himself. He seemed 
to decide that if he dived under the ice he might never be able 
to come up again. However, he kept his bead under water as 
long as be could; then he had to come out to breathe, and 
glanced nervously round. He was apparently reassured by the 
silence, crept out, and performed a partial toilet in the sun. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 


(fo tus EvITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.” | 
Sir—We have pleasure on bebalf of the firms interested in 
enclosing a statement on the above subject, which we trust 
you will find of sufficient public interest to merit reproduction 
in your paper.— We are, Sir, Xc., 
CapBuRY BroruHers, Ltd. 
Bournville, near Birmingham. 


“Mr. William A. Cadbury returned to England last week from 
a journey, extending over five months, to the Portuguese Islands 
of 8. Thomé and Principe, and to the mainland of Angola, in 
which he was accompanied by Mr. Joseph Burtt. 

Yhe object of his visit was to ascertain to what extent the 
promises of reform made to him at Lisbon in December, 1907, by 
the Portuguese Government had been carried out. These pro- 
mises were the result of the presentation to the Government and 
the Estate Proprietors of the report of Mr. Joseph Burtt and Dr. 
W. Claude Horton. It will be remembered that these gentlemen 
were sent out in 1905 by the three principal English cocoa firms 
and a leading German firm to investigate the conditions of 
indentured labour in S. Thomé and Principe, and the methods by 
which it was recruited in Angola, and that their enquiry lasted 
nearly two years. 

Mr. Cadbury has found that no adequate steps have yet been 
taken to remedy the evils proved to exist. He intends very 
shortly to publish a full narrative of his investigations. 

His report has been carefully considered by the three firms on 
whose behalf he went out :—Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., Bourn- 
ville; Messrs. J. S. Fry and Sons, Ltd., Bristol; and Messrs. 
Rowntree and Co., Ltd., York. These firms have come to the 
conclusion that the time has now arrived when they must mark, 
by definite action, their disappointment at the failure of the 
Portuguese Government to fulfil the pledges of reform, on the 
strength of which they agreed for a time to continue commercial 
relations with the islands. 

They have therefore decided not to make any further purchases 
of the cocoa produced in the islands of S. Thomé and Principe. 

They will watch with sympathetic interest any efforts which 
may be made by the Portuguese Government or by the Estate 
Proprietors toremedy the evils of the existing system. They will 
be prepared to reconsider their decision as to purchase when they 
are satisfied that such reforms have been carried out as to secure 
to the indentured labourers from Angola, not merely on paper 
but in actual fact, freedom in entering into the contract of service 
and full opportunity of returning to their homes when the con- 
tract expires.” 


[We publish this statement with the greatest possible satis- 
faction. Since its receipt we are glad to hear that one of the 
most important of Continental firms, Messrs. Stollwercks of 
Cologne, has united with the British firms in the above state- 
ment. We are asked to state, however, that Messrs. Stoll- 
wercks, while joining in the action as to San Thomé and 
Principe cocoa, wish to acknowledge the efforts they feel the 
planters are making in the direction of reform. The firms, 
British and foreign, which have thus pledged themselves not to 
use the slave-grown cocoa of San Thomé and Principe are :— 

Army and Navy Stores. 

Cadbury Brothers. 

Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

Epps and Co. 

Fry and Sons. 

Rowntree and Co. 

Stollwercks. 

Suchard. 

Van Houten. 
The public may now feel that in using the cocoa manufactured 
by any of these firms they will not be indirectly sanctioning 
and encouraging slave-raiding, slave-trading, and slave- 
keeping. That the remaining British manufacturers of cocoa 
and chocolate will quickly follow the example set them we 
cannot doubt, and we hope by next week to be able to 
add many names to the list of firms who refuse to use 





slave-grown cocoa. We must note, however, that the manu- 
facturers named above have made no attempt to base any claim 
for preference on the ground of their action. That action is 
cansed solely by their desire to put an end to slavery. They 
have done their duty, and it is now for the public to do theirs,— 
to mark their sympathy with those manufacturers who refuse 
to continue the use of slave-grown cocoa and their disappro- 
bation of those, should there be any, who refuse to admit 
that the origin of the raw material is any concern of theirs. 
In the last resort it is a consumer's question, and the consumer 
must find the remedy. We cannot leave the subject without 
expressing our deep sense of gratitude to Mr. William Cadbury 
for the self-sacrifice which he has shown in giving up many 
months of a busy life to learn the facts at first hand. 
Travelling in Portuguese West Africa is no holiday task.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE NAVY AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 

(To tae Eprron or tae “ Spectaror.”’) 
Srr,—In your article on “Compulsory Training” in the 
Spectator of March 13th you refer at some length to the 
views which I expressed in the House of Commons in 
the debate on the Army Estimates. You are far too 
courteous to suggest, as some other advocates of compulsory 
service have done, that those who disagree with you are 
indifferent to the welfare of their country. It is common 
ground with us that we wish our country to be not only 
safe but strong. 

My objections to a compulsorily trained home defence army 
are twofold,—first, that we need very few soldiers for home 
defence; and secondly, that even if a large home defence 
army were needed, it would be unjust to raise it by the 
method of compulsion. 

Let me deal with the second point first. Your argument is 
that it is the supreme duty of every man to defend his own 
country. I agree; and one of my principal objections to 
compulsory service is that it relieves the greater part of the 
manhood of the kingdom from this duty. As one who has 
passed the age for compulsory service, I object to being thus 
divested of my duty. A monetary contribution is the only 
contribution which I can make to my country’s defence, and 
I do not wish to avoid it by asking Parliament to compel a 
number of boys to serve for me against their will. 

Even in Germany less than half the men who attain the 
military age are called up, and in this country it is proposed 
by the National Service League to ask for a much smaller 
percentage. As applied to these schemes of military com- 
pulsion, the phrase “universal service” is so deceptive as to 
be almost fraudulent. The only service which is really 
universal is the payment of taxes. And not only is that 
service universal, but it is also just, or can be made so. Our 
system of taxation can be so arranged as to impose an approxi- 
mately equal sacrifice upon all persons, whereas military 
service, which is hateful to some men, is enjoyed by others. 
Nobody enjoys paying taxes, but a good many young fellows 
join the Territorials for the amusement of parading through 
the streets in uniform, or for the pleasure of obtaining a 
fortnight’s holiday in camp at other people’s expense. 

If we want a million men in arms for home defence, as you 
seem to think, the only fair way to get them is to go into the 
market and offer to pay for their services such a price as will 
induce them to come forward voluntarily. The sacrifice 
which national defence involves is then distributed by means 
of taxation over all the citizens of the country, instead of 
being borne by a small minority. In military service, as in 
industrial service, taxation with all its evils is preferable to 
the cruel injustice of corvée. 

The assumption that nobody can serve his country except 
by actually fighting or learning to fight will not bear 
examination. It would be impossible to maintain our armies 
in the field unless the greater part of the male population 
continued to earn money in civilian occupations. The men 
who are thus working in counting-house, in factory, or in 
workshop are as essential to national defence as the men 
actually in the field. This union of forces, without which the 
nation would collapse, is best secured by free exchange 
between those who prefer a civilian life, with its financial 
liabilities towards the Army, and those who prefer a military 
life, with its financial compensations from civilian resources. 

To pass to our other point of difference, I deny that we 
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require any considerable army for home defence. Even when 
our military establishments in this country were at their 
lowest ebb, they were sufficient to repel a large invading force. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on March 8th, 1906, 
Mr. Haldane said: “On the hypothesis of the worst possible 
moment of our military position, and on the calculation of 
Lord Roberts accepted by other military critics, it would not 
be possible to attempt an invasion of our island with less than 
seventy thousand men.” That is the military view. The 
naval view is that no fleet of transports sufficient to convey 
an invading force of this magnitude can possibly evade our 
fleets. Thus between the two we are safe. If the enemy 
sends less than seventy thousand men, or thereabouts, the 
Army will dispose of them; if he sends as many as seventy 
thousand men, the Navy will take care that they do not 
land. 

In spite of these expressions of opinion, I will assume, if 
you like, that at the present moment we are not safe against 
invasion, and the deduction I draw is that it is our imperative 
duty to increase our naval strength until we are safe. You 
urge the importance of economy. It is just for that reason 
that I prefer to spend money on sbips and sailors rather than 
on soldiers. Few people realise how extremely cheap the 
Navy is. In reply to a question in the House of Commons 
on March 3lst, 1908, I obtained from the Admiralty the 
following estimate of the annual cost of maintaining certain 
types of vessels with their crews :— 

“The annual cost in full commission of the under-mentioned 

classes of vessels, taking interest at 3 per cent., and allowing for 
interest, depreciation of capital, wages of officers and crew, and 
a proportionate charge for pensions, repairs, and renewals, and 
other necessary items, and also assuming a life of twenty years in 
the case of the battleships and ten years in the case of the torpedo- 
boat destroyers and first-class torpedo-boats respectively, is as 
follows :—First-class battleship, £231,500; torpedo-boat destroyer, 
£17,500 ; first-class torpedo-boat, £6,100.” 
The National Service League estimates that the cost of 
carrying out its scheme of compulsory training would be 
£4,000,000 a year. If, instead of spending that money every 
year on half-trained boys, we spent it on well-equipped ships 
and fully trained bluejackets and marines, we should be able 
to maintain an additional fleet of ten first-class battleships, 
fifty torpedo-boat destroyers, and a hundred and thirty-three 
first-class torpedo-boats. 

This new fleet would not only by itself suffice to make our 
coasts secure against invasion, unless we had lost the command 
of the sea, but it would be an appreciable factor in determining 
our sea supremacy. Moreover, it would provide a protection 
to our commerce which no land foree could possibly afford. 
You speak lightly of our losing the command of the sea for 
a week. I do not think you realise the enormous damage 
which the enemy could do in one week to the trade of our Hast 
Coast ports without landing a single soldier. 

My last and most serious point is that your article justifies 
the fear which I expressed in the House of Commons that 
if the electors of this country are told to look to land forces 
for safety, they will begin to neglect the Navy, and that will 
be the end of the British Empire. You, indeed, more than 
justify this warning, for you actually argue that it is an evil 
thing from the moral point of view to “ give ourselves absolute 
security by spending sufficient money on sea power.” This 
can only mean that, in your judgment, we ought to neglect 
the Navy so that our nerves may be constantly kept on the 
rack with the fear of an invasion. This seems to me an 
altogether false view of morals. It is exactly the view of the 
mediaeval monk who sought holiness by wearing a hair shirt. 
Instead of regarding security against invasion as a bad thing, 
I regard it as the greatest boon that this country can desire, 
for though we may be, in the Elizabethan phrase which you 
quote, “drowned in security,” yet as long as we remain an 
Imperial and an industrial race there will never be any lack 
of inspiration to high endeavour or of opportunity for humble 
virtue.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroup Cox. 

House of Commons. 


[ We need not restate our reasons for not agreeing with Mr. 
Cox. They are already well known to our readers. We can 
assure him, however, that we did not “speak lightly of our 
losing the command of the sea for a week.” We regard such 
a temporary loss with the greatest anxiety. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to physical conditions which are largely out- 
side our control, that is a possibility which we are bound to 





consider. We want to feel that even if this tremendons evil 
occurred we should not be forced to yield to the first shipload 
of foreign soldiers which reached our shores. In our opini 
universal training will not necessitate neglect of the Navy, 
and will assure that in the future every youth—we would 
make the training as universal as in Switzerland, which ig the 
model we desire to follow—shall acquire the knowledge of how 
to defend his country and his home. With the supposed 
inalienable right of the subject not to fight for his country 
we confess ourselves to be wholly out of sympathy.—Rp, 
Spectator. ] 





THE POLITICAL BALANOE-SHEET OF AUSTRIA. 
HUNGARY. 
(To rae Eprrom or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—The political balance-sheet of Austria-Hungary which 
you drew up in your issue of March 13th seems to me, as 
one not unacquainted with the politics of South-Eastern 
Europe, to contain several disputable items. On the debit 
side, for instance, you place first the “ virtual break-up of the 
Triple Alliance, and the estrangement, not only of the Italian 
people, but of the Italian Government.” But when was there 
atime when Italy and Austria-Hungary saw even approzi. 
mately eye to eye in Balkan affairs, and when was their 
alliance anything but a political mariage de convenance 
between Powers who are forced to be friends that they may 
not be foes? The value of the Triple Alliance to Italy lies, 
not in what it brings her, but in what it saves her from, in the 
enmities it averts, and the passions, policies, and ambitions 
it holds in check. These advantages remain as potent and 
palpable as they were before the October coup, and will hold 
Italy to the Triplice in spite of the popular and official dis. 
approval of Baron von Aebrenthal’s action. Moreover, it js 
arguable that Italy’s disaffection—long foreseen, of course, 
and discounted in advance—has been more than offset by 
Germany's stubborn and whole-hearted loyalty to her ally, 
and .that the events of the past few months have brought 
the two operative members of the Triplice closer together than 
they have ever been before. Ah! but, you say, this German 
fidelity will have to be paid for, “thaler for thaler,” and the 
obligation to pay for it may some day “ gravely compromise” 
Austria-Hungary’s freedom of action. I think, if you will 
allow me to say so, that this is a somewhat crude view of the 
workings of international diplomacy. What payment, for 
instance, do we in Great Britain propose to exact from France 
for the consistent support we have given her in Morocco? 
And if “thaler for thaler” is indeed the law of the diplomatic 
universe, may it not be maintained that Austria-Hungary is 
now merely receiving the reward she earned as a brilliant 
second on the duelling-ground of Algeciras ? 

Again, the “marked cooling of previous friendly relations 
between Britain and the Dual Monarchy” is, I believe, a 
passing phenomenon. So far as it did not spring from a 
species of moral indignation, our resentment over the annexa- 
tion of the occupied provinces was mainly on Turkey's 
account. But Turkey has survived the shock—is, indeed, all 
the stronger and considerably the richer for it—and has 
shown the completeness of the reconciliation with her late 
aggressor by voluntarily forbidding the transport of Servian 
war material through Turkish territory. The happy and 
equitable settlement between Vienna and Constantinople, and 
the aggressive pretensions of Servia which the common-sense 
of this country entirely reprobates, have already, in my 
judgment, done much to place Anglo-Austrian relations on 
their old footing of cordiality and esteem. The British people 
have not forgotten the outspoken friendliness of the Emperor 
and of Austrian and Hungarian opinion during the Boer 
War; and if the clash comes between the Dual Monarchy and 
Servia, they will show that they have not forgotten it. As 
for the “deterioration of Austria-Hungary’s relations with 
France,” which you allege to have taken place, I doubt 
whether Russian opinion, which has been complaining some- 
what bitterly of the lukewarmness of France towards her 
ally, and of her partiality for Vienna, would pass this item. 
Most of the other entries with which you swell the debit 
side of the account relate to highly speculative possibilities,— 
possibilities of a Serbo-Bulgarian understanding, of Parlia- 
mentary troubles in Vienna and Budapest owing to “the 
exasperation of Slavonic opinion,” and of difficulties—a long 
look ahead, this—that may arise in deciding whether the 
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suexed provinces are to be attached to Austria or to 
Hungary. But compare these possibilities with those that 
might have followed, that were predicted to follow, and that 
somebow did not follow, our own war with the Boers, and I 
do not think they will appear very formidable. 

May I finally question the soundness of the interpretation 
on have put upon the evacuation of Novi Bazar? You 
ascribe it simply to military considerations, to the necessity 
of abandoning an outpost that was exposed on both flanks. 
I think the explanation rather far-fetched. In politics, inter- 
national as well as domestic, the most obvious reasons are 
usually the true ones, and I see no ground for doubting 
that Austria-Hungary retired from the Sanjak with the idea 
of compensating Turkey for the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; and I am not without authority for believing 
that the Sanjak would have been evacuated even if the 
annexation of the two provinces had been carried through 
with every deference to Turkey’s and Europe’s susceptibilities. 
Nor can I in the least follow your argument that the abandon- 
ment of Novi Bazar is consistent with a design to go to 
Salonika and take possession of the greater part of what 
remains of Turkey in Europe. If such ambitions were 
seriously cherished in Vienna, Novi Bazar would not have 
been let go. The fact that it has been let go affords at least a 
presumption that such ambitions are not cherished.—I am, 


Sir, &c., 8. B. 


[To tae Eprror or Tas “Sprcrator.”] 
§m,—In your articie last week under this heading you state 
that the Sanjak of Novi Bazar “was never placed under 
Austro-Hungarian administration, as were Bosnia and Herze- 
govina,” and that the obvious ground of its occupation was 
that “ Austria-Hungary was determined that the door which 
led to Salonika and the Aegean should not be closed 
against her.” I submit that there is no ground whatever 
for this constantly reiterated assumption. Article XXV. 
of the Treaty of Berlin stipulates that “the provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied and adminis- 
tered by Austria-Hungary,” and the same article makes 
reference further on to the Sanjak of Novi Bazar as con- 
stituting “part of the ancient vilayet of Bosnia.” So 
that, if Austria had entertained the design of an advance 
to Salonika so commonly attributed to her, she had the 
authority of the Powers at Berlin in 1878 to obtain possession 
of the doorway and direct road to the alleged object of her 
ambition by occupying the Sanjak as a portion of Bosnia. 
But, as a matter of fact, instead of availing herself of 
this unique opportunity of advancing towards her alleged 
goal, she voluntarily renounced tbe control of the 
Sanjak, for Article XXV. continues to decree that 
“Austria-Hungary not desiring to undertake the adminis- 
tration of the Sanjak of Novi Bazar,” the same should 
remain under Ottoman administration, Austria-Hungary 
only reserving the right of keeping garrisons and making 
roads through the Sanjak. Yet even this reservation she 
shortly afterwards proceeds voluntarily to curtail, for by 
the Austro-Turkish Convention of 1879 Austria, “not seeing 
the necessity of occupying more than three points” in the 
Sanjak, situate in the north part near her new frontier, agrees 
to limit her occupation to such three points, and to allow the 
Turkish forces to occupy all the residue, including even the 
three specified points, jointly with ber own troops, of which 
liberty the Turks have ever since availed themselves to the 
full extent. And now again, upon the annexation of the 
provinces in last October, Austria announces her intention 
finally to evacuate the Sanjak, and withdraws her troops from 
the three points referred to (a proceeding which has been 
censured by part of the Vienna Press as a reckless throw- 
ing away of a trump card which would have been of 
value in the negotiations with Turkey), this withdrawal 
being evidently due to the desire to avoid collision with the 
Turkish troops quartered in the same stations as her own, 
after relations between the countries had become strained, 
and not to any fear of her restricted position in the extreme 
north of the Sanjak being in any danger from Servia or Monte- 
hegro, as your article affirms. It will thus be seen that the 
alleged “ obvious ground” of such restricted occupation of the 
Sanjak as has actually occurred is not supported by the 
actions of Austria-Hungary, but that such actions and the 
imputed motive are in fact irreconcilable, the actual ground 





being that she was entitled to such occupation as she was 
prepared to assume of that portion of the province of Bosnia 
which was entrusted to her by the Powers at Berlin. I have 
no interest in this question except as a student of the subject, 
approving the recent action of the Dual Monarchy as essential 
to her own security, advantageous to the annexed provinces, and 
tending to promote in the only manner practicable that union 
of the Croato-Servian people to which they aspire—I am, 
Sir, &., Wattser ©. VENNING. 
10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


[We are anxious to give full consideration to the Austro- 
Hungarian case, but we do not think that many Austrians 
or Hungarians will be found to agree with the writers of 
these two letters that Austria-Hungary has no desire to go 
to Salonika, and thus reach the Aegean.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





INDIAN MOHAMMEDANS AND LORD MORLEY'S 
REFORMS. 
(To tue Eprrox or tue “ Specraton.”’) 

Str,—The Spectator has pointed out how essential it is in 
this matter for the true facts, and all the facts, to be taken 
into account. It is therefore important to distinguish the 
facts from the point of view. Thus your correspondent 
“Old Liberal,” in reminding you in last week's issue how 
he showed two years ago that the Mohammedans of to-day are 
mostly the descendants of conquered converts, forgets that his 
deductions were questioned in your columns by some very 
competent critics. 

My testimony is that the Mohammedans, among whom I 
lived for over thirty years in different parts of India, either 
are a different race from the Hindus by origin or have become 
a different race with separate interests. Beginning with 
Orissa, there is no dispute about the Afghan colony there; 
nor has it made converts. Going thence to the Gangetic 
Delta, a country which seemed to have no past, the Moslem 
were puzzling. We really knew nothing about them there till 
1873—after the first Census—mainly because their Puritanism 
makes tbe practice of their religion so unostentatious. In 
Bihar, which was my next experience, family histories are 
well known, and it was easy to distinguish the converts, and 
they were the exception. In Southern India, where I spent 
over two years, the Mussulmans of Mysore and of the Nizam’s 
dominions are visibly a different race from the Hindus, and 
this is not questioned. So that, for my evidence, the dis- 
cussion is confined to Bengal Proper, in which most of my 
life has been spent. There the Mobammedans differ from the 
Hindus in food, in habits, and in dress (they are heavier and 
stronger men); in their customs, practices, and behaviour; in 
their amusements as much as in their religion; in their 
demeanour, their attitude, and their way of looking at things; 
in their social organisation and their village system; in 
every conceivable way except their agriculture and their 
physiognomy, and in this last respect there are of course 
striking differences in large groups as well as in individuals. 
But the general difference is much greater than that between 
the Presbyterian Highlanders and the Roman Catholic Irish 
tribesmen who are the same stock. Even their language 
while they are living side by side with the Hindus has become 
different. The translators of the Bible have recognised 
“ Mussulmani-Bengali” as a different tongue from Bengali 
and have translated into it, 

The question of origin is fully discussed at pp. 165 to 173 
of the last Bengal Census Report. Suffice it to say that for 
more than five and a half centuries the country was occupied 
by Mohammedan troops, sometimes very numerous, as in 
Aurangzeb’s time under his uncle, the Nawab Shaista Khan. 
The rank-and-file could not bring their wives with them. 
Their religion encouraged their taking wives and concubines 
from the conquered people. The population was then thin. 
The soldiers remained as colonists and yeomen. Mussulmans 
are far more prolific than the Hindus. What the proportion 
of the resulting blend was it is impossible to say, and the 
question is confused by our still seeing conversions from these 
Hindus of helot caste taking place before our eyes. But 
it is certam that it was something like the English, Welsh, 
and Scottish blend in Ireland in similar cireumstances, with 
the great difference that whereas in Ireland the offspring 
followed or soon reverted to the creed of their mothers, the 
Moslem took the most effectual means to prevent any such 
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result. Add to this the fact that converts at once attain 
emancipation from servile social conditions and a theoretical 
equality with all their new co-religionists, and that the 
descendants of the earliest converts have lived in this higher 
and free status and under a spiritual instead of an idolatrous 
and materiai religion for over five centuries; surely enough 
toexplain the difference and the speedy absorption of converts, 
and to create a separate race. 

The question of separate interests is more technical. “Old 
Liberal” touches the clue to it when he says most Moslem 
have no politics, for the Hindus are chock-full of politics. 
For all we know, the politics of these Bengal Mussulmans may 
be like their secretive religion, which made us underestimate 
their numbers so enormously till the first Census disclosed 
them. We know of two manifestations of their policy in 
their colony of Sitana, founded and recruited by them, which 
caused us such loss in the Black Mountain Campaign of 
1863 and in the Wahabi conspiracies of 1871. They are un- 
martial, because all the people of Bengal show that curious 
aversion from discipline which is fatal to a martial character ; 
but as Siténa showed, they can produce some first-class 
fighting men as well as the best Lascars in Asia. The 
warrior Larkekol, who in our first contact with them 
charged our cavalry in the open like the British infantry 
at Minden, are, notwithstanding their fine physique, useless 
to us for the Army because they will not submit to discipline. 
They are still formidable, nevertheless, in their own way, and 
far more so are the many millions of Bengal Mohammedans. 
Even their latest converts enter on their prestige, and I agree 
with the Spectator that in Bengal they represent “the con- 
quest before last.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. OLpHam. 

Middle Park, Paignton. 


[To Tar Entron oF THe “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—We are here owing to the disunion caused by racial, 
religious, and caste antipathies. These causes of disunion are 
being steadily increased by our defective educational system 
and by its cheapness, which enables the lower to jostle the 
higher castes, and compete with them for offices which the 
higber castes think ought to be perpetually reserved for them. 
To the numerous existing jealousies we now propose to add 
those which must arise if the recently proposed reforms are 
carried out. Is it right to throw down amongst the peoples 
of India a bone of contention which must keep them in an 
agitated condition for an indefinite period ahead, and the 
beginnings of which we can already see? The existing con- 
ditions are certainly most unfavourable to the success of the 
proposed reforms. They could only work to advantage when 
civilisation has been much further developed throughout the 
land. In the meanwhile the desire of the educated classes 
for a larger and loftier share of the “loaves and fishes” may 
be met to a certain extent by the Government nomination of 
Indians to the Councils, excepting, of course, the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Such a measure would not satisfy the 
aspirations of the educated classes. Neither will the reforms 
at the present proposed, as we may see from the reception that 
Mr. Gokhale (now posing as a Moderate warmly grateful 
for the reforms) recently met with at the Sholapore Railway 
Station, when he was hooted by a number of the Dekkani 
Brahmins.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert H. Extior. 
Coonoor, Nilgiri Hills. 





THE EXPORTATION OF CAPITAL. 
[To THe Eptror OF THR “SpecraTon.”)} 
Sir,—Your article on this subject in last week’s Spectator 
must commend itself to many minds; but there appear to me 
to be two most serious causes for the growing tendency to 
invest abroad which you do not touch upon. Capital is, no 
doubt, invested in one place or another according to the 
security offered and the return expected. My own view is 
that England no longer offers the best security or gives the 
best returns, and for these reasons. I consider that the effects 
of the Poor Laws, and the manner in which they have been 
administered, along with the exercise of so-called “ charity” 
of the dole order, and the policy adopted by Trade-Unions, 
have had such a detrimental effect on the efficiency of labour 
in this country that as manufacturers and producers we are 
being passed in the race by other peoples. The cost of pro- 
duction of our commodities has been so raised that capital will 





a 
not have the chance here that it used to have, and that it has 
elsewhere. I feel very sure that a great many people who 
“in the know” hold this view, and probably do as I te 
done for some time,—send abroad any superfluous m " 
they may have for investment. It is, of course, pay 
Government to extra-tax the incomes derived from a 
investments, and it is also open to some of us to take Ourselves 
abroad, as well as our capital. But if this is largely done, 
what will become of the artisans who for various reasons 
cannot leave the country? As it is, they do get the 
benefit of the dividends that are spent here as long as 
the spenders remain. Now this is an aspect of the case that 
should receive the very serious consideration of the worki 
classes, many of whom are fortunately sufficiently intelligent 
to see that the best successes for them and for al] 
can be obtained by the friendly union of Capital and 
Labour in this country. This can, however, only be arrived 
at by loyal co-operation, and by all declining to grasp 
selfishly at apparent temporary advantages. The tendency to 
discourage boys going in large numbers to learn skilled trades, 
and also to discourage the effort of the worker to excel, is 
creating a state of things that, notwithstanding all efforts of 
employers of labour and investors of capital in English 
industrial concerns, makes capital less and less remunerative, 
The sooner that this is recognised the better will it be for all~ 
and most of all for the artisan classes. I should not venture 
to bring this matter forward had I not had years of practical 
experience in the management of a large English industrial 
establishment which had a considerable home and foreign 
trade, and, turning out the highest class of productions, 
employed the best of workers at the highest wages, and without 
a hitch or a quarrel. Also, from much time spent in many 
foreign countries I gained such an insight of the industrial and 
economic conditions prevailing in them that I am able to 
form a tolerable comparison, and to gauge the relative merits 
of the workers and their conditions of life. Tariff Reform 
and Free-trade may each have their good points, and I doubt 
whether an adherence to either will make much difference in 
the long run; but the thing which is bound to tell is the 
productive efficiency of the workers. This should therefore 
be fostered, and not destroyed, by those who have the real 
welfare of the State, and especially of the working classes, at 
heart. If I may further trespass on your space, I would say 
that, having seen a résumé of the Report of the late Mr. 
Wilson Fox on Germany, France, and England as regards the 
wages and costs of necessaries of life, I find that his estimates 
almost exactly agree with those I bad previously made from 
independent observations in these countries. I wish the 
British workman could realise how well off he is many respects 
as compared with others, though there are not a few things 
we could well adopt, with modifications, from our neighbours, 
As this letter is on a trade question, I must sign it only 





SOCIALISM AND LIBERALISM. 
{To THK EDITOR oF THE “ SPxKcTaTon,” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 6th a letter appears from Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., who cannot imagine any circum- 
stances in which Liberals and Tariff Reform Unionists 
could fight shoulder to shoulder against Socialism. Mr. 
Ponsonby adds that had Mr. Smith, the unsuccessful Socialist 
candidate for Taunton, been returned, he and Mr. Ponsonby 
would ninety-nine times out of a bundred have found 
themselves in the same lobby. It would be interesting to 
know how many Liberal M.P.’s share Mr. Ponsonby’s views. 
Lord Rosebery, whom no doubt Mr. Ponsonby would label as 
a “Tory,” a few months ago expressed his opinion that Tariff 
Reform was preferable to Socialism. Several Liberal M.P.’s 
are connected with the Anti-Socialist Union, and are actually 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with Tariff Reformers against a 
common enemy, a thing which Mr. Ponsonby does not con- 
sider possible in any conceivable circumstances. No doubt 
Tariff Reform has aided Socialism by dividing men of 
moderate views. Deplorable as dissensions among Unionists 
are, it is some consolation to think that the differences cannot 
be so great as those which divide Mr. Ponsonby and his noa- 
Socialist colleagues. The political situation at present is, in 
Mr. Ponsonby’s words, cloudy and unideal. If Mr. Ponsonby 
and those who think with him in their attempt “to break 
down obstacles and pusi steadily one step further forward” 
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way to calling themselves Socialists, it might 
he clouds which darken the vision of plain 
E. M. Ross. 


ld see their 
- to scatter t 
people.—1 am, Sir, &e., 

Radlett, Herts. — 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “ Srecrator.”’] 


_Mr. Asquith in his speech to the Free-Trade Union at 





roe Hall on March 9th paid full tribute to the 
resence of the prominent Unionists who supported him, but 


he will have to do more than that if the Free-trade Unionists 
of Lancashire are to help the cause of Free-trade at the next 
General Election as they did at the last General Election. 
Last General Election all the sacrifice was on the part of the 
Unionists, and the verdict for Free-trade was used as a 
mandate for other purposes. If Free-trade is of the import- 
ance which Mr. Asquith indicates, then let him go to Norwood 
and get the Liberal candidate to stand on one side and let 
Mr. Bowles (the Free-trader) and Mr. H. Samuel (the Tariff 
Reformer) fight out the issue together. If Mr. Asquith shows 
that the cause of Free-trade is worth some sacrifice, Free- 
trade Unionists will do the same, but not otherwise.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. L. OLrver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





PERJURY AND PUBLICITY IN THE DIVORCE 
COURT. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Thomas-Stanford (Spectator, 
February 27th) suggests that the remedy for the discreditable 
state of affairs now existing in connexion with the Divorce 
Court is to be found not so much in the stoppage of publicity 
as in the putting into force of the law against perjury. That 
“the habit of perjury” is a great evil no one can deny, but 
to suppress it altogether, especially in the Divorce Court, 
would be most difficult, as the perjuries of lovers are proverbial, 
while the stoppage of publicity would be undesirable for many 
reasons. In my humble opinion, Sir, most of the evils of 
publicity would entirely disappear if the evidence in those 
often painful cases were kept within proper bounds and all 
irrelevancy and redundancy strictly suppressed. Our Courts 
exist to administer justice, not to provide sensational copy 


for the enterprising penny-a-liner.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. PB. 





“ARCADES AMBO.” 
[To tus Epiron or tHe “Spectator.” | 
Sm,—yYou lately made a strong protest against the action 
of the Confederates in endeavouring to exclude Free-trade 
Unionists from the House of Commons. In the next 
sentence you boast of the “unexampled triumph” which 
was given to the Liberal Party at the last Election by the 
action of a section of the Unionist Party whom you would 
admit to be numerically weak, and you threaten a possible 
repetition of the same action. I express no opinion upon 
either policy. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of 
either side, both are within the existing rules of the game. 
But both are crucial instances that there is something very 
far wrong with a system of representation which on the one 
hand makes it possible that an important section of opinion 
shall be wholly wiped out, and on the other gives such 
exaggerated results to the action of a comparatively small 
minority. The tightening of the over-rigid bonds of party 
subservience on the one hand, and the extravagant power of 
small sections of one-idead voters on the other, have alike 
driven me to the conviction that our only safety from many 
diverse perils lies in the principle under whose name I sign 
myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 





MALHERBE'S POEM ON DEATH. 
[To tue Epitor or tus “ Srectator.” | 
§ir,—In the Spectator of January 30th I read what your 
reviewer well called “noble lines on death” by Malherbe. 
I venture to send a translation of them :— 
“Le pauvre en sa cabane, ot le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet a ses loix ; 

Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 

N’en défend point nos rois, 








De murmurer contre elle et perdre patience, 
Il est mal a propos ; 

Vouloir ce que Dieu veut est la seule science 
Qui nous met en repos.” 


The poor man in his cottage, thatched with straw, 
Is subject to its law; 

The sentries watching by the Louvre’s gate 
Shield not our Kings from fate. 

Impatiently to murmur and complain 
Is out of place and.vain ; 

To will what God wills is the only quest 
That leads us to His rest. 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Loughton Rectory, Bucks. 


Joun P, ATHAWEs, 





“ NIGHT-SOLEMN.” 
(To tas Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In the notice of Dr. Way's translation of the Ewmenides 
of Aeschylus in the Spectator of January 30th the reviewer 
takes exception to his rendering of vu«riceuva (line 108) by 
“night-solemn ” as “scarcely English.” It seems to me that 
it is quite as much so as the original is Greek, both being 
compounds coined for the occasion, and the meaning perfectly 
plain. Can any one suggest a better translation, a compound 
adjective, beginning with “night” and ending with an equiva- 
lent to ceuvds? I had thought of “night-hallowed,” but that 
does not properly express the Greek adjective, which means 
exactly “solemn” and nothing else. With your reviewer's 
general estimate of Dr. Way’s work I entirely agree. His 
Aeschylus, though containing many passages finely rendered, 
is not as a whole equal to some of his earlier efforts, notably 
Euripides and the Odyssey. But a translator of many 
thousand lines of Greek and Latin cannot be expected to 
keep up a uniform high standard throughout; if he did so, it 
would, I think, be scarcely less than miraculous.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. 8. JERRAM., 
Oxford. 





DEGRADED PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 
[To tag Eprror or tur “Srecraror,” | 

Srir,—In your issue of the 13th inst. there is a review 
(specially interesting because it agrees with the general view 
you have been lately urging) of Mrs. Bosanquet’s and Miss 
Loane’s books. With much that you say every one is, or 
ought to be, in accord; but you always appear to miss the 
difficulty many feel who work among the degraded poor, 
which has led us to the conviction that there is no hope apart 
from direct State intervention. For example, you say: “The 
best State action can never be an efficient substitute for the 
family, for the care of mother and father, and the mutual aid 
of brothers and sisters.” If you will insert “good” before 
“mother,” “father,” &c., every one will agree. Unfortunately 
we have to deal with many children whose parents are far 
from “ good,” their influence being hurtful in the extreme and 
their action inhuman. I need not trouble you with cases, 
which as much as any you would deplore and condemn. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children deals with 
a large number annually. These children, worse than orphans, 
are, you will admit, a leading asset of the nation. Their 
physical, moral, and, in my opinion, religious training is of 
the highest importance to the State. We send them back to 
their parents after punishing the latter; and the children 
are, to put it at the lowest, lost to the country. What we 
hold is that to these children the State should stand in loco 
parentis; should remove them from the degrading influence 
of parents only in name; board them out or put them 
into institutions like the orphans’ homes of Scotland, where 
children, many of them from the lowest classes, are grouped 
in about twenty-five “homes,” with thirty to forty in each 
“home,” presided over by a well-tried, and so-called, “ father” 
and “ mother,” trained and educated, and sent forth to become, 
as I know in the case of the great majority, creditable citizens. 
As for the parents, we hold that, having failed reasonably to 
care for their children through evil conduct, and having made 
it necessary for the State to undertake the duty, they should 
be compelled to work under supervision, and thus be forced: 
to contribute what otherwise they will not contribute to the 
support of their children. This is the only method we see to 
infuse into such parents a sense of obligation; and it is one 
of the things we mean by “the blessed words ‘social 
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reform.’” It does not look as if it spelt “ pauperisation.” 
May I ask, as one who has read the Spectator for thirty years, 
what you would propose to do with the children and parents 


to whom I have referred P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Socia, REFoRM. 
[ We have never denied that there are parents so degraded 
and so vicious that it is necessary to deprive them of the 
right to bring up their own children. We must not, however, 


fail to remember that it is a necessary evil, and that the 


State can never supply the true home and “the blessed 
charities of the hearth.” If we kill the family by State 
action, we are destroying the strength of the nation.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





HERO-WORSHIP AND PATRIOTISM. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—The extracts I am venturing to send you on the subject 
of hero-worship and patriotism are from a commonplace-book 
of the late Dr. 8. Cheetham, Archdeacon of Rochester. The 
extract from Mrs. Austin and his own remarks are dated 1857, 
and as they seem strangely applicable to the thoughts 
and conditions of the present time, I thought you might 
possibly consider them of sufficient interest for publication in 
your paper.—I am, Sir, &c., Apa M. CHEETHAM. 
Villa Marie-Gabriel, Beaulieu-sur-Mer, France. 


“The people have always a strong feeling of their own helpless- 
ness. It is not among the masses that any confidence in masses 
is to be found ; they invariably fix their confidence, hope, and love 
—often, alas! how blindly—upon an individual; from his genius 
and conduct they expect their own safety. Not to mention the 
well-known legends of Arthur, and Frederic Barbarossa, we may 
quote the less familiar story of Marco, the Servian hero...... 
His mace he, threw into the sea—an inheritance for the future. 
Kor with the rise of that mace are connected...... the 
deliverance of his country from the Turks, its restoration to 
Christianity, and the freedom and independence of his brethren.” 
—Mrs. Austin, Germany, 1760-1814. 


“There is something natural and touching in the masses in a 
country like Germany, untrained for combined political action, 
longing for a ‘hero’ to deliver them; but what is to bo said of 
men, young men, who in a free country like England, fold their 
arms, and long for a ‘hero’ to disentangle the knots which they 
will not touch with one of their fingers? No doubt a Cromwell 
is a grand spectacle. Even a brazen-faced Napoleon cuts with 
neady sword many a Gordian knot which binds the soul in old, 
tangled States. But surely. the vigorous despotism of a Cromwell 
is not so pleasant to contemplate as 

‘A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent.’ 
Mr. Carlyle, I am afraid, with all his excellencies, and his manly 
hatred of shams, has done much to foster this inert disposition. 
His admiration of men prevents his admiring the steady, but 
comparatively slow, self-development of a great nation; he sees 
the Parliamentary system only on its ridiculous side—‘the forty- 
thousandth part of a master of tongue-fence in the national 
palaver,’ that is his notion of representative government. While 
he carefully glosses over the faults of Croniwell, he mentions the 
uncompromising equity of Selden almost with contempt. I confess 
the latter is one of my heroes; his unswerving respect for law and 
justice in the midst of so wild a turmoil surely deserves our 
highest respect. One cannot but feel that if the King’s advisers 
had been such as Selden, and if the King himself could possibly 
have been trusted, much blood might have been spared.”’—S. C., 
August, 1857. 





GRANTS TO POOR LIVINGS. 
[To tue Evrror or tae “Srectaror,”] 
§1r,—I venture to say that you would not have traversed 
Mr, Rotton’s letter in your last issue quite so adversely were 
you practically face to face with the peculiar difficulties of 
small benefices with small populations. The real fact of the 
case, Sir, is that the smaller the population, the greater the 
strain and stress in every way, financial and otherwise, on 
the parson. As Mr. Rotton suggests, you cannot exactly 
value a parishful of souls as you would, even approximately, a 
barrelful of herrings. There are not a few parishes up and 
down the country with two or three hundred inhabitants. Some 
of these villages would positively be without any spiritual solace 
and guidance whatever were it not for the church, and nothing 
less than heroic is the:manner in which the parsens in these 
little out-of-the-way places daily struggle on. Sometimes 
there is some one person in the parish who may have means, 
but sometimes not. In either case the bulk of the upkeep of 


. . iat 
many cases he and his family deny themselves in a way that 


would simply astound the majority of folk to provide for the 
sick and needy in the parish. Just to remove misconception, 
I add that I have no personal grievance in the matter, ] 
merely am stating bald facts based on many cases I bane 
of, ich facts numerous, others would substantiate, ang 
saying what my less monetary-favoured brethren, from the 
nature of the case, would shrink from advancing, 
Sir, &c., 

Giggleswick-in-Craven. 

[We are fully aware of the heroic struggle made b 
many of the incumbents of poor livings, and admire then 
noble devotion. At the same time, when a body like the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have to choose livings for help 
we cannot see how they can adopt any other course than that 
of preferring the poor livings with relatively large popula. 
tions. In the case of livings both poor and very sparsely 
inbabited we would, wherever possible, apply the policy. of 
amalgamation.—Ep. Spectator] 


—I am, 
THEODORE P. BRocKLEHURS?, 


[To tae Epirog oF tus ‘Sraecrator.”] 
Siz,—Permit me to reply. Your comment on my letter of 
last week does not meet the difficulty. Whether the grant is 
made to the incumbent or to the living, its purpose is the 
same,—to give the clergyman in charge of the parish a “ living 
wage.” He needs it whether he bas two hundred or two 
thousand parishioners, and the fairest way will be to treat all 
who need it alike. Consider also that the incumbents of 
many of the smaller livings are in the most pitiable condition, 
They have no one who can help; their parishioners are small 
farmers and their labourers, with no resident gentry. Con. 
sequently the clergyman has often to find the greater part of 
the working expenses. Parishes with five hundred and over 
have generally some residents who are able to contribute, 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Stuart Rorton, 
Hope Mansel Rectory, Ross. 





LORD LOVAT. 

(To tae Epiror oF tHe “ Srecrator.” | ° 
S1r,—May I point out that the words of Lord Lovat to the 
Major of the Tower, which you quote in your review of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s Life in last week’s Spectator, are an echo of a 
grim saying of another Scotsman,—a man of very different 
character? When Samuel Rutherford, the great Covenanting 
divine, was lying on his deathbed in 1661, eighty-five years 
before Simon Fraser came to the scaffold, he received a 
summons to appear before Parliament on a charge of high 
treason. ‘Tell them,” he said, “that I have got a summons 
already from a superior Judge and Judicatory, and I behove 
to answer my first summons, and ere your day arrives, I will 
be where few Kings and great folks come.’ Was the old fox 
thinking of the words of the Presbyterian and Republican 
saint, or is it simply a coincidence P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A ParisH MINISTER. 





SEIGNEUR DAKIMKEMPERT. 

(To THe Epiror oF THK “SPKCTATOR,”] 
Srr,—In his letter bearing this title (Spectator, February 27th) 
your correspondent Mr. Warrick observes: “ ‘Auch’ in Scotland 
is locally often pronounced ‘Ach.’” It is rather the reverse, 
The Gaelic form of the word is “Ach,” shortened from 
“ Achadh,” “a field” (the dh silent), and the spelling “ Auch” 
merely indicates the broad open sound of a. There is no 
such diphthong in Gaelic as au, The prefix is prevalent in 
Highland place-names, and the two forms often interchange, 
as in Achnasheen and Auchnasheen, &c.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Oxford. C. S, JERRAM. 








THE “SPECTATOR” FUND FOR THE FAMILY 
OF THE MURDERED IRISH CONSTABLE. 


TuHE following correspondence has passed between the editor 

of the Spectator and Mr. Goldrick, father of the murdered 

constable :— 

The “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., Monday, March 8th, 1999. 

Dear Mr. Goiprick,— 

I write to you in the name of the subscribers to the 





the church and its social agencies falls on the parson, and in 





Spectator Fund to tell you how deeply they sympathise with you 
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strong is their sense of admiration for the cou and 
to duty shown by your gallant son. He played the part 
t as well as of a brave man, and every true Irishman, as 

Jas every Englishman and Scotchman, should feel proud of 
Me Iam sure Iam expressing the feelings of every subscriber 
~ ®t Fund when I say that they realise how very small a part 
-- considerations can play in such a case as this. What they 
ary all things is that you and your family should feel 
that gallant acts like that of your son are understood and appre- 
ciated throughout the United Kingdom, and will never go 
nised. Such deeds will always be honoured as long as 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen remain worthy of the best 
traditions of their race. Your son, in his devotion to duty, was 
an example to every man and woman in the land. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Sr. Loz Srracaey. 


how 
devotion 
of a patrio 





Cashel, Carrowmore, Ballina, 
Co. Mayo, 12th March, 1909. 


” I beg to acknowledge, with feelings of deep gratitude, your 
Letter of the 8th inst., with reference to the death of my only 
sop, the victim of the Craughwell tragedy. This communication 
reached me through the Inspector-General of Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who has shown much kindness and concern in the 
r. 

— words of mine fail fo convey to you an idea of the comfort 
and consolation which your words of manly sympathy bring to 
me in my bereavement. : 

I fully appreciate the humanity and generosity shown by you 
and the other Subscribers to the Fund, in raising a sum of money 
to provide for my comforts in my oldage; and, though I may live 
but a short time to derive any benefit from it, yet it will be a 
consolation to me that I can make provision ‘for my delicate 
daughter after my death, now that her brother is no more. 

Again I thank you from my heart for your kind words and 
acts towards myself—words and acts which shall ever remain 
uppermost in my mind. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
MicuarL GOLDRICK. 
J. Sr. Loz Srracuty, Esq. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letter: to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


——.j— 


THE FINAL MYSTERY AT ELEUSIS. 


[This myth is believed to have come from Egypt to Greece, and there to 
have formed part of the doctrine communicated to the initiated at the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. If this be so, it is important as a source to which may 
be traced certain aspects of the modern belief in the persistence of personality 
after death, and of the assurance felt by most religious thinkers that the 
individual soul, though merged in the Universal, will not lose the memory 
or the affections of its earthly life.—H. N.] 


HEAR now, O Soul, the last command of all~ 
When thou hast left thine every mortal mark, 
And by the road that lies beyond recall 
Won through the desert of the burning dark, 
Thou shalt behold within a garden bright 
A well, beside a cypress ivory-white. 


Still is that well, and in its waters cool 
White, white and windless sleeps that cypress-tree ; 
Who drinks but once from out her shadowy pool 
Shall thirst no more to all eternity. 
Forgetting all, by all forgotten clean, 
His soul shall be with that which bath not been. 


But thou, though thou be trembling with thy dread, 
And parched with thy desire more fierce than flame, 
Think on the stream wherefrom thy life was fed, 
And that diviner fountain whence it came. 
Turn thee and cry—behold it is not far— 
Unto the hills where living waters are. 


“Lord, though I lived on Earth, the child of Earth, 
Yet was I fathered by the starry sky : 

Thou knowest I came not of the shadows’ birth, 
Let me not die the death that shadows die. 

Give me to drink of the sweet spring that leaps 

From Memory’s fount, wherein no cypress sleeps.” 





Then shalt thou drink, O Soul, and therewith slake 
The immortal longing of thy mortal thirst; 
So of thy Father's life shalt thou partake, 
And be for ever that thou wert at first. 
Lost’in remembered loves, yet thou more thou 
With them shalt reign in never-ending Now. 
HENRY NEwWBOLT. 








MUSIC, 


VETERANS OF THE ORCHESTRA. 

Tr is not altogether easy to find analogies in other spheres of 
activity for the position of the leading members of our great 
orchestras. They might, however, not inaptly be compared 
to leader-writers, in that, like them, they are practically 
anonymous, and, barring an occasional cadenza or obbligato, 
enjoy no ‘opportunity for personal display, but form part 
of a great organism and express themselves in accord. 
ance with the desires and indications of a dictator. But 
just as journalism has been described as the grave of 
literary ambition, so the orchestra has occasionally entombed 
or submerged a promising talent. The conditions under 
which orchestral players practize their art are ndt 
favourable to creative originality. It is a great thing for 
a composer to have played in an orchestra, just as it is for 
a playwright to have been on the stage. But he ought not to 
remain too long in it. To be perpetually interpreting the 
works of others is not the best preparation for asserting one’s 
own individuality. Yet if they cannot be accorded the highest 
place in the musical hierarchy, leading orchestral players are 
none the less highly important and valuable members of the 
musical world, They are better paid than they used to be, 
bat it cannot be contended that they are overpaid, when 
one considers the amount of work they do—the strain 
imposed on them at Festivals, for example, is very great—or 
compares their earnings with those of successful soloists. 
They seldom taste the sweets of publicity, are rarely alluded 
to in the Press, and it is only of late years that their 
names have become known outside a very limited circle of 
enthusiasts. But the measure of musical accomplishment 
exacted of them is exceedingly high, and in mere musiciaii- 
ship they are immeasurably superior to the gyeat majority 
of professional singers. The opportunities for display that 
fall to them are few and far between. Yet many of them 
fully deserve the much-abused title of artist, some of 
them are great artists, and most of them are very good 
fellows. Of course they have their foibles and their weak- 
nesses, though we are not prepared to say that there is any 
solid basis for the inmuendo conveyed by a famous conductor, 
who, while rehearsing the Venusberg music, once said to 
his band: “ You play it as if you were teetotalers—which 
you are not.” And their judgment on the abiding value 
of a new work is not infallible for two reasons: first, 
because they cannot gauge the total effect as it strikes the 
audience; and second, because they are inevitably impressed 
by technical considerations and the interest of their own 
individual parts. Still, the applause of the orchestra is 
always very dear to the composer, and is an unfailing 
testimony to his musicianship. 

The great orchestral players have often been men of a 
striking or picturesque personality. Mr. White, the double- 
bass player, was a very handsome old man and looked the 
image of an old soldier ; and there was something leonine and 
patriarchal about the elder Wotton, one of the finest bassoon- 
players in Europe. Even if he has never spoken to any one 
of them—and they are excellent company and full of good 
stories of conductors and composers—the assiduous concert- 
goer comes to feel a great kindness towards the men who year 
in, year out have ministered so loyally and efficiently to his 
pleasure. He sees Mr. Malsch among the oboes, and he knows 
in advance—if Beethoven’s C minor or Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony is in the programme—that the famous passages for 
that poignant orchestral voice will lose none of their “ pro- 
posed effect.” One gets to know the personal traits of some 
performers, and in some cases even to recognise their instru- 
ments. Thus there is a well-known double-bass player with 
a fine Maggini, the scroll of which is surmounted with a Turk’s 
head, which you can see with an opera-glass right across 
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Queen’s Hall. But when the time comes for these veterans to 
rest from their Jabours, when they drop out of the ranks or 
pass away from our midst, the recognition of their exertions 
is too often limited to their colleagues instead of being shared 
by the general musical public. Happily there are exceptions 
to this rule. For example, at Blackheath a testimonial concert 
was recently held in honour of Mr. Alfred Burnett, so familiar 
to Festival-goers for many years as the cheery, indefatigable, 
enthusiastic leader at the Birmingham and Three Choir 
meetings. But Mr. Burnett's career has many other interest- 
ing und distinguished entries. He played for twenty-three 
years in the Royal Italian Opera orchestra under the baton of 
Costa, and for twenty-two years under Manns at the Crystal 
Palace, and he took part on many occasions at the “Pops.” 
with Joachim, Piatti, Madame Schumann, and his master, 
Wieniawski. He has been attached to the staff of both the 
Academy and the Royal College of Music, and for thirty-five 
years has taken a foremost part in organising and directing 
the chamber, choral, and orchestral concerts in Blackheath. 
And all along he has been the heartiest, most genial and 
essentially manly of men—as the best musicians are— 
radiating sunshine and good humour wherever he went. 
On Mr. Burnett in his honoured and vigorous old age there 
recently fell a well-nigh irreparable blow,—the theft of his 
fine Carlo Bergonzi violin. This is one of the losses that 
can never be replaced, but, as Mr. Burnett himself observed 
at the close of the concert, “that which looked to me some 
few months back as a calamity, a disaster from which I 
should find it difficult to recover, has turned out to be one of 
the happiest accidents of my life.” It occurred to his friends 
and neighbours in Blackheath that this was a fitting oppor- 
tunity for showing their appreciation of his lifelong labours 
and their sympathy with him in bis loss. Though started in 
Blackheath, the scheme of organising a concert in his honour 
met with general support, leading singers and instrumentalists 
gave their services, and one-fourth of the excellent full 
orchestra which took part in the concert were past or 
present pupils of Mr. Burnett, and had in many cases come 
from considerable distances to assist at this tribute to their 
old master and friend. The real value of such a tribute, 
though we are delighted to see that on the present occasion 
it had its tangible side as well, resides in the sentiment of 
which it was the practical expression,—the spontaneous desire 
to make fitting recognition of a long and honourable career 
spent in unobtrusive but highly efficient service on behalf of 
the serious side of art. Benefits and testimonials are not 
invariably bestowed on the most deserving objects, but where, 
as in this case, character and ability are combined in the 
recipient, one can only congratulate all concerned on the 
prosperous accomplishment of a happily conceived design. 
Such an event is optimi exempli. It is good to see honest 
effort appreciated, and the veterans of the orchestra, who 
bear the brunt of the work of interpreting the music that 
really counts, have for the most part hitherto had far less 
than their due share of public gratitude. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—__=——— 


MADAME NOVIKOFF.* 


Mavame Novikorr, we learn, has always had an amiable 
aversion from writing about herself, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to write her reminiscences. This was Mr. Stead’s 
opportunity. He is ready to write about the whole world and 
all that therein is, including himself. This book might be 
roughly described as a narrative of the Balkan problem as it 
was reflected in the lives of Madame Novikoff, Gladstone, 
Kinglake, Froude, Freeman, Tyndall, and Mr. Stead. There 
are innumerable letters which have never been published 
before, and the majority of them are extraordinarily interest- 
ing. Some readers will not share our opinion—they are to be 
envied—but we must say that to some extent our pleasure 
“has been spoiled by Mr. Stead’s aggressive ineptitudes, his 
untidiness, discursiveness, and irrelevance. Nevertheless the 
good material remains, and it is enough to make the mouths 








* The M.P. for Russia: RB. 
Novikof. Edited by W. 
“[82s. net.J 


and Correspondence of Madame Olga 


T. Stead, 2 vols, London: Andrew Melrose, 








of all biographers water. Not more than two or three have ha 
such interesting material at their disposal in our tim 

Mr. Stead writes as though there had been a continuity jg 
Pan-Slavism, although he must know that Pan-Slavism ag it 
was understood before the Treaty of Berlin, and in a dwindjj 
degree until the Russo-Japanese War, no longer exists, The 
measured and prudent sympathy of Russian statesmen with 
the Slavs of the Balkans to-day is a very different thing. Iy 
the first volume Mr. Stead uses ar ts whi : 

he guments which are intg). 
ligible only on the ground that he is writing of the old régime 
in Turkey; but in the second volume he assumes the annera. 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, There 
is little excuse for such sloppiness, for the Turkish Revolution 
is a prime factor in all the questions with which he deals, 
from whatever point of view one looks at them. As other 
specimens of Mr. Stead’s annoying ways we must mention his 
digression in order to bring in a spook story in connexion 
with the name of the late Russian Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, and his attribution to Lord Cromer of the blame for 
Gordon’s death. This last statement is preposterous, Mr. 
Stead himself “ran” a very ill-advised Press campaign ig 
which (if we are to accept his own estimate of his achievement) 
he worried the Government into sending Gordon to Khartoum, 
Lord Cromer had very good reasons, as the event proved, for 
resisting that plan. Yet Mr. Stead audaciously perseveres in 
appropriating what little glory there was in an episode he 
should be anxious to forget, and in saddling others with all 
the blame! 

In the “seventies” and “eighties” of last century Madame 
Novikoff was a centre of London gossip. Every woman who 
conducts a salon must be exposed to gossip, but the gossip 
which surrounded Madame Novikoff was very different from 
that which played like lightning round the head of Madame 
Récamier or of Madame de Staél. 16 was all political gossip, 
What was Madame Novikoff’s mission in London? Her 
position was quite unofficial, yet she “ knew everybody” and 
“went everywhere.” Was she a Russian “agent,” or, even 
worse, “a spy”? If any one still entertains any fantastic 
suspicions of that sort, he may easily set them at rest by 
reading this book. Madame Novikoff yearned for (and we are 
glad to say that to-day she enjoys) an understanding between 
Russia and Britain. All her labours and writings were 
directed towards the advancement of the Slavonic ideal, and 
towards an Anglo-Russian entente as the best means of 
realising it. Mr. Gladstone got to know her as intimately as 
he did simply because he heartily shared her political dreams, 
We dare say that Madame Novikoff now and again used the 
information she acquired in London in a quasi-diplomatic 
manner to guide the actions of Russia. She would have 
been less than human if she had not. But beraim was a good 
aim; and now that Englishmen are almost unanimous in 
approving the Anglo-Russian Convention, no one will care to 
argue that Madame Novikoff was an agent in any undesirable 
sense. She made London better acquainted with Russian 
ideas, and it was Disraeli-who called her the “ Member of 
Parliament for Russia.” It is an odd reflection, by the way, 
that so many Liberals should be opposed, most mistakenly as 
we think, to the effects of the pro-Russian policy for which 
Mr. Gladstone struggled so long. 

Madame Novikoff met Gladstone and Disraeli on the same 
day, and she and Gladstone thereupon began a friendship 
which was marked. by a manifold correspondence. As for 
Kinglake’s close friendship with her, it is familiar from Canon 
Tuckwell’s Life of Kinglake. Kinglake introduced her to 
Tyndall one day in Hyde Park,as Madame Novikoff relates in 
her own words :— 

“TI wanted particularly to know Kinglake’s views upon Tyndall’s 
beautiful Belfast address, which fascinated me greatly, though it 
certainly expressed anything but my religious creed. Still, I 
must confess, I was struck with its courageous outspokenness and 
artistic brilliancy. This address seemed to me the work of & 
poet, rather than that of a philosopher or theologian. Somehow 
it seemed to me that, however wrong was the author's theology, 
his nature had a loftiness and a generosity which I was accus- 
tomed to connect with the purest Christianity. I spoke perhaps 
too enthusiastically, but here Kinglake interrupted me. ‘ Pray 
remember I am a heathen. I dislike churches, and had I my 
why,’ added he, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘I would write on every 
church, chapel, and cathedral, only one line—*Important, if 
true.” As for philosophy, with all its objective and subjective 
theories, with all its “ categorical imperatives,” I patronise it still 
less ’—this time smiling outright. ‘I admit categorical impera 
tives only from a woman I like. But, look! here is the very man 
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: leased to know, 1am sure. Here is Tyndail himself, 

yor ny a y plain everything you want to hear.’ With these 

as he took the newcomer by the hand, and the acquaintance 

> = made—an acquaintance which will never be forgotten.” 

w . , 

In 1874 Tyndall wrote to Madame Novikoff :— 


“You write to me sometimes as if I were ungrateful for your 

-ndness,—this is not the case; my seeming neglect and delay 
kin wholly from my heavy work, and, though you will not 
mere me, my bad brain. Had nature given me the capacity of 
- tin that brain by sleep I might have really approached what 
~ po pose me to be—I might have made my mark in the world. 
- ait is I am like a climber in the mountains who has to 
depend upon & broken leg.” 
If Madame Novikoff was naturally and deeply stirred by the 
Bulgarian atrocities, a new passion was imported into her 
detestation of the pro-Turkish policy of Britain by the death 
of her gallant brother Nicholas Kiréeff, who was killed in the 
Turkish-Servian War of 1876 when leading a Servian brigade 
as a volunteer. Kinglake has described the death of this 
heroic man in the preface to the sixth edition of his Crimean 
book, working in an episode twenty years subsequent to the 
events with which the book is concerned with an ingenuity 
that attests his anxiety to pay a compliment to the family 
of Madame Novikoff. It appears that Madame Novikoff 
struck out a large part of the preface as Kinglake originally 
wrote it, as she disliked its unfavourable tone towards Russia. 
Madame Novikoff even entered into public disputation with 
Gladstone, for all their political alliance. She did not care to 
be opposed apparently on any point; she imperfectly appre- 
ciated, so far as we can judge, the dialectical candour which 
is often the essence of strength in recommending a case to 
the favour of a democracy; and she had pretensions to advise 
Ministers on matters on which her title to be heard was, to 
say the least, imperfect. Indeed, it was not easy for a 
democratic politician to swallow Madame Novikoff's con- 
yictions whole. She was with British Liberals in their anti- 
Turk and pro-Slavonic policy, but she remained a believer in 
Russian autocracy, disbelieved in Constitutionalism (Froude 
was with her there, of course), condoned what we should call 
religious persecution, and hated Jews in the most approved 
“anti-Semite” manner of the Continent. 

There were moments when Gladstone was acutely alive to 
the base political uses which might be made of knowledge of 
the fact that be was in frequent communication with a Russian 
subject. There was the time, for example, when Disraeli was 
threatening Russia with war. Madame Novikoff was at fault, 
surely, in suggesting that Gladstone should register his letters 
to her. Gladstone answered :— 

“I wrote to you on the 22nd ult., and I am sorry to find that 
my rapid and rather changeful movements during a round of 
visits in the West have prevented my receiving with due prompti- 
tude your several letters, to which I now reply. Do not wonder 
if I say I should not like even to register a letter to you, or allow 
it, by so slight an act, to be supposed that I wrote to you some- 
thing peculiar in its nature. This absurd construction would 
be put upon either my writing often or writing with any the 
slightest indication of secrecy. It is true that in this matter I 
have no secrets; but I am compelled to be cautious of signs 
which are among us misinterpreted by the very class that have 
least excuse for the misinterpretation.” 

And again :— 

“I am acting in the Eastern Question against the Government, 
the Clubs, the London Press (in majority), the majority of both 
Houses, and five-sixths or nine-tenths of the Plutocracy of the 
country. These make upa great Power. Against them is, I believe, 
the true nation. For and with the true nation I am striving to 
act. In so acting, I have, God knows, no strength to spare. It is 
my duty carefully to avoid whatever, even in a small degree, 
diminishes that strength. To write to you secretly, systematically, 
to furnish you with documents, or the like, would strengthen 
prejudices against me, and thus injure a cause very dear to me. 
Do not be surprised, therefore, if, as I begged off from sending 
you registered letters or in any way affecting secrecy, so I ask to 
be excused from sending you documents with which I have no 
natural concern, and in sending which I should therefore seem to 

‘do the business of an agent.” 

Madame Novikoff had, and no doubt still bas in an increased 
degree, a real liking for Great Britain. In one place she refers 
to ber difficulties as a Russian subject in praising Englishmen 
in the face of all the bad opinions of them held by her friends 
in Russia. Her books—Friends or Foes? Is Russia Wrong ? 
and Russia and England, to the last of which Froude wrote 
the preface—are obviously the plea of one who sincerely 
desired to bring the two countries together. We suspect 
that Madame Novikoff had a passionate instinct for “causes,” 
thowever, and she seems to have taken up that of Ismail Pasha 








rather precipitately as the result of a casual suggestion at a 
dinner-party. 

The reader must go to the book for the wealth of correspon- 
dence, but we quote here a characteristic letter from Froude 
on the Afghan War in 1879 :— 

“By the time that you arrive you will find this Afghan 

business at red heat. How amused you Russians must be at 
seeing our dear Government strangled in the webs of its own 
spinning. Nobody cares about the country. One party triumphs 
in the mistakes of the other; and the massacres at Cabul, and 
the Zulu war, and the destruction of the Harvest by the bad 
weather, are all so many trump cards in the hands of the 
Liberals. May the Devil fly away with Liberals and Tories both, 
and may Fate or Providence, or whatever it is, send poor England 
a Cesar or a Cromwell to lift us out of the mud in which we are 
rolling.” 
What we have written will suggest to the reader something of 
the fascination, the energy, and the complexity of this 
cultivated Russian lady. She had the power to draw men 
out. One might say of them that in their relations with her 
their characters became more than ever characteristic. We 
only wish that her wonderful archives had fallen into the 
hands of a more discreet and becoming editor than Mr. 
Stead. On the main subject with which the book deals—the 
Slav problem—Britain has declared her sympathy clearly, and 
she had done so long before the situation was simplified for 
her by the overthrow of the old order in Turkey. Yet, 
unhappily for South-Eastern Europe, that problem in a 
slightly different form remains as real and as perilous as at 
the moment when Madame Novikoff arrived in London. 





THE POETRY OF OXFORD.* 
Ir was a good idea to make a collection of poems relating to 
Oxford; and Mr. Firth’s anthology, as he lays it before us, 
runs to nearly four hundred pages, by far the greater part 
belonging to our own generation. There could be no better 
testimony to the love and respect that the University con- 
tinues to inspire. And yet, as one turns the pages, the 
question keeps recurring whether such filial rhapsodies ought 
to be subjected to the cold eye of criticism. Their place seems 
to be rather in love's “ scented manuscript,” or the comparative 
privacy of a limited edition. For the Latin poet taught us 
long ago how difficult it is proprie communia dicere. . The 
word that touches the common heart, and releases the 
universal feeling, must be a commonplace, but it requires the 
simplicity of genius to utter it. Perhaps no anthology ever 
published exhibited in so clear and decisive a way the 
insuperable interval between great and minor poetry. The 
great poetry about Oxford, if we exclude Chaucer's picture 
of the Clerk, is confined to the two exquisite pastorals of 
Matthew Arnold :— 
« Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth farm 
Past the high wood, to where the elm-tree crowns 
The hills behind whose ridge the sunset flames? 
The signal-elm that looks on Ilsley downs, 
The vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful Thames ?— 
This winter eve is warm, 
Humid the air, leafless, yet soft as spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse and briers ; 
And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty's heightening.” 
The stanza moves along, simply descriptive, making no fuss; 
and then come two lines in the close, as simple as the rest, 
as unaffected, but saying once for all, and with perfect 
adequacy, what needs to be said about the matchless beauty 
of the city of spires. Furtber on in the poem we have the 
picture of the ever-joyous and youthful side of Oxford life 
in the hunters returning down “ the dusk hillside”; and then 
in the picture of the Gipsy Scholar the poet touches with 
a fine ideality the serious studies of the place :— 
“ A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine; and I seek it too.” 
Reading “Thyrsis” over again, and remembering “ Lycidas,” 
we come to realise that it was not by mere haphazard that 
these two great artists sung their praises of Alma Mater, as 
it were, by the way. They saw the loved place transfigured 
in the solemn light of a great human passion. Now the 
young gentlemen who in Mr. Firth’s pages mcurn their 
departure from Oxford, or revisit her grey quadrangles by the 
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glimpses of the moon, are all for frontal attacks. They 
pile Pelion upon Ossa in their effort to scale the heaven of 
invention. Their verses gleam with epithets and tears as 
they sing with affectionate melancholy of Oxford’s towers 
and solemn shrines and ghostly memories :— 

“ Over the Radcliffe dome the moon, as the ghost of a flower 


Weary and white awakes in the phantom fields of the sky, 
The trustful shepherded clouds are asleep over steeple and 


tower, 
Dark under Magdalen walls the Cher like a dream goes by. 


Back, we come wandering back, poor ghosts, to the home that 
one misses 
Out in the shelterless world, the world that was heaven to us 


then, 
Back from the coil and the vastness, the stars and the 


boundless abysses, 
Like monks from a pilgrimage stealing in bliss to their 
cloisters again.” 

So sings Mr. Alfred Noyes in many stanzas, all musical and sad 
and clever. Where these valedictory odes are most successful 
is where they are content to leave generalities, and distil their 
vague love for the mighty mother into a particular tear for 
some lost comrade, as in Mr. St. John Lucas’s “I will go up 
to Cumnor height.” But failing the great way of the great 
poets, there are many other ways of celebrating Oxford in 
which success is not so impossible to achieve. There is the 
way of humour, which lies very close to pathos, and Mr. 
Quiller-Couch treads it with sure foot; and there is the way 
of wit, which Mr. Godley in this generation has made his own, 
but Mr. Menzies knows it too; and there is the way of the 
artist, content to do some small thing exquisitely, and in this 
kind we have the “ Envoy” of Mr. Robert Bridges, and the 
“ Bablockhythe” of his disciple, Mr. Binyon, and not a few 
sonnets, the best of them perhaps two on Magdalen Walks 
and Magdalen Bridge by Mr. Bowyer Nichols, and one or two 
by F. W. Faber and Canon Rawnsley. 

The older poetry—and Mr. Firth has sought his prey with 
great diligence among the minor verse of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—is far less sentimental than that of 
recent years, and far less in quantity ; and, with few exceptions 
it is less interesting. One of these exceptions is Cowley’s 
Pindaric Ode on the Bodleian, full of thought and wit, in 
which he, in the manner of the great masters, turns aside 
from his special subject to apostrophise the University in a 
memorable phrase :— 

“ Hail, Tree of Knowledge, thy Leaves Fruit! which well 
Dost in the midst of Paradise arise, 
Ozford, the Muses’ Paradise, 
From which may never Sword the Blest expel!” 
George Wither has a prosaic but interesting account of 
how he mastered the Oxford logic, and a jolly song, “In 
Summer Time to Medley”; and John Davies, the writing- 
master of Hereford (whom Mr. Firth makes a knight of), 
celebrates the Colleges which patronised him. Else the 
seventeenth-century rhymers content themselves with an 
address to Majesty, or an epigram or epitaph on some 
Master or Fellow. In Latin, however, they are much better 
worth reading. Mr. Firth prints the witty stanzas of Dr. 
Allibond on the results of the visitation of the University by 
the Parliamentarians in 1648 :— 
“ Culinas illic frigescentes, 
Capellas sine precibus, 
In cellis cernas sitientes 
Et aulas sine messibus., 


In templis quaeris conciones 
Aut quicquid est decorum P 
Habebis haesitationes 
Extemposaneorum,” 
and so forth for more than fifty verses. He also prints some 
interesting hexameters by F. Vernon, of Christ Church (1660), 
on undergraduate recreations, which would surprise their 
descendants to-day :— 
“ Pars humiles texit calathos, atque ordine juncos 
Complicat,” 
which a note paraphrases as “making trimtrams with rushes 
and flowers.” 

For the eighteenth century the anthology draws mainly 
upon that well-known collection, “The Oxford Sausage”; 
but more serious verse is represented by Dr. Johnson and 
Tom Warton, and for its earlier years by Thomas Tickell. 
The undergraduate in Tickell’s verse appears almost 
as seraphic as in Ackerman’s pictures a century later :— 





=, 
“ See how the matchless youth their hours improve 
And in the glorious way to knowledge move! 
Eager for fame prevent the rising sun 
And watch the midnight labours of the moon. 
Not tender years their bold attempts restrain, 
Who leave dull time and hasten into men; 
Pure to the soul and pleasing to the eyes, 
Like angels youthful and like angels wise.” 
Queen’s College, which nursed Mr. Tickell, must have been 
a different place from St. John’s, which about the same date 
was the home of Mr. Nicholas Amherst, who writes thus to 
a friend in London :— 
“ Well dost thou ask me in thy friendly lays 
How in this factious place I spend my days, 
Why briefly thus :—As is the modish way, 
Seldom I read, and much more seldom pray. 
The tenor of a college life I keep, 
Eat thrice a day, pun, smoke, get drunk, and sleep.” 
The eighteenth century also supplies the first sentimental 
note in the stanzas of William Shenstone, Esq. Mr. Firth 
prints two, but omits the best, the passage about Oxford ip 
the “ Ode to Memory” :— 
“O sketch with care the muses’ bow’r 
Where Isis rolls her silver tide; 
Nor yet omit one reed or flow’r 
That shines on Cherwell’s verdant side; 
If so thou may’st those hours prolong 
When polish’d Lycon join’d my song. 
The song, it ’vails not to recite— 
But sure to soothe our youthful dreams, 
Those banks and streams appeared more bright 
Than other banks, than other streams ; 
Or by thy softening pencil shewn, 
Assume they beauties not their own?” 
We must not omit, in conclusion, to congratulate editor and 
publishers on the many charming illustrations, especially the 
pictorial end-papers, with which their volume is adorned. 





BROUGHAM AND HIS EARLY FRIENDS* 

An age which has ceased to be irritated by Brougham's 
eccentricities is prepared to be interested even in small details 
about that strange mixture of craziness and genius. Two of 
these handsome volumes contain the letters addressed to 
James Loch by certain of his friends, of whom Brougham 
was the most distinguished. They were discovered a short 
time ago among some family papers, and the editors, Messrs, 
Atkinson and Jackson, have reprinted them in chronologicat 
order, and in a third volume of appendices have provided 
full notes on the different persons referred to. With engaging 
candour they print also the names of the people they have 
been unable to identify. James Loch of Drylaw was 
a Whig conveyancing counsel, who afterwards became the 
Duke of Sutherland’s Highlarid agent and a Member of 
Parliament. He was the father of Lord Loch, who was High 
Commissioner for South Africa. He seems to have done a 
great deal of wirepulling for his party, and these letters show 
him to have been a much-valued and most accommodating 
friend. Many of them are of small interest. Francis Hornet 
writes in a vein of badinage which gives one a new impression 
of that young Marcellus of the Whigs. Andrew Clephane, 
afterwards Sheriff of Fife, writes amusing letters which slied 
some light on the hard-drinking life of the junior Scottish 
Bar of the period. There is a good letter from the future 
Sir Frederick Adam giving a graphic account of service im 
Egypt, and William Adam describes pleasantly a visit to 
Charles James Fox at St. Anne’s, and the literary projects of 
that statesman. Gilbert Elliot, the second Earl of Minto, 
gives us a curious glimpse of the Whig attitude to Sir Walter 
Scott. But Brougham is the triton among these minnows, 
and his correspondence shows us something of those unquieé 
years while he was still hesitating between the Scottish and 
English Bars, and inclined often to cast law to the winds for 
some chance in diplomacy or letters. 

Brougham’s letters have a fine air of violence and general 
disreputability, He has no reticence about his habits, which 
were not always decorous, or about his projects, which were 
often absurd. His tone varies from extreme coarseness to 
wise and affectionate advice. At the age of twenty-two he 
reveals himself as sick of law, and longs for some official 
appointment abroad. According to Clephane, he was very 
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cn and slept over his books.. Two years later he is in the 
Slough of Despond, considers the English Bar no better than 
the Scottish, despairs of a post in India, and would welcome 
the Army if he were not too old. Most eminent advocates 
have gone through a similar experience. To fill his time he 
grote a book on Colonial policy, and employed the amiable 
Loch to collect materials. The grasp of the subject, as shown 
\y his suggested classification and the whole method of 


S eathing the work, is remarkable, and gives one some idea 
of his immense mental energy. It bas been too generally 


assumed that Brougham’s career at the Parliament House 
was marked only by freaks and escapades. But these 
letters show that he had worked up a fair practice and made 
a very serious effort after success, though he was always on 
tiptoe for a wider career. “ I know,” he writes at the age of 
twenty-five, “I shall rise near the top in the end, but as for 
the meantime I shall be content if I do not sink to the muddy 
Bottom of Scots Law.” His friends bear testimony to his 
restlessness, his energy, and his remarkable habits. Clepbane, 
who reckoned “no man to be Drunk if he can lie on the floor 
without holding the carpet,” hoped to mend his ways if only 
Brougham went to England. The same authority came to 
the conclusion that the law was not for his friend. “It is 
wy own private opinion that he will mever practise at 
any Bar whatever,” he wrote of the man who seventeen 
years later ascended the Woolsack. The correspondence closes 
when Brougham, aged thirty, was beginning to find his 
feet in Westminster Hall. These later letters show an 
advance in good sense and decorum. Brougham is very 
ready with advice and the most candid criticism, but there 
is always an undercurrent of genuine friendliness. Some 
of the letters written during his tour of the Continent are full 
of close observation and graphic description. On the whole, 
the volumes show that Brougham was uncommonly mature at 
ap early age, and that where his temperamental restlessness, 
which was not far distant from madness, did not pervert his 
judgment, he was capable of a shrewd wisdom which few 
young men have displayed. For all his pranks, he saw very 
clearly where he wanted to go to, and he had mastered the 
rules of the road. 

In the volume of appendices the editors have included a 
long critical and biographical sketch of Brougham’s career. 
Qn the whole, it is carefully and judiciously done, though 
we do not always agree with the comments. On p. 23, 
by some inadvertence, Wilde’s title is given as Lord Thurlow, 
iystead of Lord Truro, “A Mr. Croker” is scarcely the way 
to refer to a man who was as famous in his day as Mr. 
Winston Churchill is in ours. “Lord Buchan of Dryburgh” 
isa misleading designation. We would suggest that the Mr. 
Burt referred to may be properly Burnet, the name being 
contracted in a letter, for the estate of Barns with which he 
is credited was a Burnet property. These are trifling 
matters; but we sometimes find ourselves in disagreement 
with the editors on important episodes in Brougham’s career. 
It is impossible to accept Brougham’s own account of the 
steps which led to the offer of the Woolsack. He wanted 
to remain in the House of Commons as its leader, and 
therefore he wanted to be Master of the Rolls—an 
ivemovable office—and Member for Yorkshire. He says 
that the King refused him the post; but it is quite certain 
that the King had nothing to do with it. The opposition came 
from Althorp, who very properly declined to have Brougham 
ia the House on such terms. Mr. Atlay is probably right in 
conjecturing that the expedient of offering him the Woolsack 
occurred to Grey when he had given up thoughts of approach- 
ing Lyndhurst. The editors, again, think the story of 
Brougham’s informing the Times of the dismissal of the 
Ministry in 1834 incredible; but we see no reason to doubt 
a fact which was believed by all his contemporaries, including 
his warmest apologists. The Times was the chief journalistic 
power of the day, and the fact that it was at war with the 
Chancellor made no difference if his aim was publicity, Nor 
can we see any reason to discredit the story that Brougham 
was privy to the announcement of his death in 1839. Mr. 
Shafto stated the fact categorically in a letter to Mr. Alfred 
Montgomery, and though Brougham afterwards denied writing 
it, the general explanation was that he had dictated it. 
The editors admit that he wrote a letter, but urge that some 
one heard it read and misunderstood it. If this be so, it is 
difficult to account for the strange behaviour of the recipient, 





Mr. Montgomery, who dashed off in a post-cbaise to Fernhill 
to break the news to Lord Wellesley. There is much justice, 
however, in the final judgment which the editors pass on the 
subject of their labours. They find a key to his eccentricities 
in his Border blood. “Like the old Moss-trooper, he was 
never so happy as when fighting against odds; like the old 
Moss-trooper, he was ever ready to quarrel with his friends, 
even to the ruin of a common cause. He lived fighting and 
by fighting.” 





EARTHWORK.* 

“CaxEsar, and Noll, and Old Nick between them,” says 
Mr. Allcroft, “claim a most unfair share of the nation’s 
antiquities.” There is no chapter in this excellent book which 
does not protest against ignorant attributions of earthworks 
to the Romans and to Cromwell, and yet we fear that, should 
it ever attain the popularity it deserves, the result will be an 
epidemic of such attributions :— 

“One never knows,” we read in the introductory chapter, 

“where or when one may make a fresh discovery. Earthworks, 
it might be supposed, are so obvious that they must long since 
have been all noticed, recorded, and mapped, at least in this over. 
populous island of ours. Notatall...... In scores of villages 
and towns, the mounds and trenches, bigger or smaller, which 
alone mark the sites of British forts and Roman stations and 
Norman castles, still retain fragmentary existence, but they are 
so obvious, so much a part of the recognised features of the spot, 
that they excite no remark. Year by year they are being slowly 
levelled down, and in the end they mostly perish utterly without 
ever having been remarked at all.” 
It is a true doctrine, but a dangerous one, alike for Hodge 
and for Jonathan Oldbuck. We can almost catch in thes 
sentences the echo of the words of the Antiquary: 
“Indistinct!—why, you must suppose that fools, boors, and 
idiots, have ploughed up the land, and, like beasts and 
ignorant savages, have thereby obliterated two sides of the 
square, and greatly injured the third; but you see, yourself, 
the fourth side is quite entire.” 

Have real earthworks sufficiently distinctive characteristics 
to guide the intelligent observer to a right conclusion, and to 
save him from meeting an Edie Ochiltree who “minds the 
bigging of the bit burrock” on the antiquity of which he has 
staked his reputation ? Mr. Alleroft’s book is an answer to 
the question. It is the plain man’s vade mecum to earth- 
works. It pretends to no immense erudition, and it lays 
claim to no great discovery, but it is the work of a careful 
student, who knows all that has been said on this subject in 
recent years, who is not afraid to make up his own mind when 
authorities differ, and who has the power of expressing clearly 
and pleasantly bis own views and those of others. Mr. 
Allcroft is a member of the Committee on Ancient Earth- 
works and Fortified Enclosures, and he has followed the 
classification of these remains adopted by the Committee. 
That classification is eightfold, with a miscellaneous section 
for works which fall under none of the eight heads. It 
begins with promontory fortresses, which depend chiefly on 
natural situation for their strength; next come contour forts, 
also on hilltops, but rendered secure by artificial defences ; 
then three classes of simple and less interesting forts; then 
homestead moats, in some ways the most interesting of all; 
and finally great defensive enclosures and fortified villages. 
The author does not disguise the difficulty of the task of the 
Committee :— 

“There is probably no branch of inquiry in which it may be 
said with more literal truth that every example is unlike all 
others. To detect the differences, to methodize them, to hunt the 
map over in the splendid uncertainty that here, or there, or on 
the next hilltop, we may happen upon some indifferent difference 
which may give the clue to a brainful of problems—it is a 
fascinating chase, and though one’s hopes elude one still, they 
lead one out into the high places of the earth, the untrodden 
ways, the wind and the sunlight.” 

It is not within the province of a reviewer to summarise the 
help which Mr. Alleroft offers to his readers; it is sufficient to 
say that, while he does not profess, like the Antiquary of Scott’s 
tale, to have discovered “an infallible touchstone of antiquity,” 
he shows by exposition and by illustration how some of these 
problems bave been solved; and his book is not less useful as 
a guide to what has been done than as a help to those who 
wish to reconstruct the history of their own neighbourhood, 
In the space at our disposal we can only give some indication 
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of his method of treating one or two of the topics with which 
he deals. 

“Of all camps in Britain,” says Mr. Allcroft, “be their 
plan what it may, the Maiden Castle on Fordington Hill, 
two miles south-west of Dorchester, deservedly stands first.” 
The name suggests yet another reminiscence of the Antiquary, 
who described an explanation of it as “invented to give 
consequence to trumpery woman-kind.” He was thinking of 
the Maiden Castle of Edinburgh, for the name is a common 
one, and is probably an English transliteration or corruption 
of the Celtic maidun, or “large hill.” The purpose of the 
Maiden Castle at Dorchester is even more doubtful than the 
significance of its name. The colossal size and the amazing 
complexity of plan upon which Mr, Allcroft remarks are 
sufficient witness to the importance of the fortress at some 
period in the remote past; but at what date or by what 
manner of men it was defended and attacked none can tell. 
It has yielded up some records of its past, for when a pond 
was made within the area, forty years ago, there were found 
bronze rings and fragments of pottery, which show that it 
was inhabited in the Bronze Age. “Its extent, the strength 
of its ramparts and trenches, the laborious piling of mound 
upon mound, ditch upon ditch, proclaim it the stronghold of 
a people of large numbers and large resources.” Near it are 
similar fortresses which point to the same conclusion, but 
there is no more definite information on which to argue. 
Mr. Allcroft’s book is not solely, or even chiefly, concerned 
with such famous monuments as Maiden Castle; there is 
scarcely any part of England whose inhabitants will not 
find in it some familiar name, and in a chapter on pre- 
historic fortifications the author lays down some general 
principles which give much practical guidance for the 
identification of fortresses, wherever they may be. He is 
wise in warning his readers against a kind of speculation 
which used to be very frequent, and which mars the usefulness 
of at least one great book on early England,—the temptation 
to trace out in chains of earthworks the frontier lines of 
different tribes. It is, as Mr. Allcroft urges, “an unwarrant- 
able assumption that ancient tribes in the first place con- 
structed each some one uniform type of earthwork, and in the 
second place entertained a broad and well-calculated strategy, 
a unity of purpose for which there is no evidence at all.” 

The chapter on “The Primitive Homestead” contains 
many points of human interest. Mr. Allcroft discusses the 
“cooking-mounds” which preceded the use of pottery; the 
“kitchen-middens,” with their accumulations of the shells of 
oysters, mussels, periwinkles, and cockles, testifying to the 
food of far-off days; the “pounds” or cooking-pits, often 
mistaken for camps; the “ hut-circles,” which continued to be 
made by miners and shepherds until quite recent times, and 
which may deceive the unwary; the “ Picts’ Towers” of 
Scotland, and the Round Towers of Ireland; the dene-holes, 
which in Ireland are popularly associated with the Danes; 
and the native villages, of which few examples are to be 
found, for when the Romans came the Celts learned more 
excellent things than even such a village street as that at 
Welton, in Staffordshire. With Roman civilisation Mr. 
Allcroft is not concerned; his business is to point out how 
difficult it is to find Roman camps without traces of masonry, 
by the absence of which they are distinguished from Roman 
stations. “The tests of shape, area, proportions, and defen- 
sive features are all unreliable. ..... The only thing which 
can make probability into certainty is such exhaustive excava- 
tion as shall demonstrate that there is nothing not Roman 
upon the site.” The Roman encampments were originally 
slight, and time bas dealt hardly with them, and even the 
Roman stations, to some of the greatest of which Mr. Allcroft 
devotes a chapter, have not all survived. 

Later chapters deal with Saxon and Danish earthworks, 
with Norman castles, and with the humbler moated home- 
stead. “From the thirteenth century onwards, probably 
every one who, though unable to build himself a ‘castle’ of 
whatever type, yet possessed something worth stealing, fell 
back upon the moat as a means of security,” and their variety 
is very great. There is something peculiarly interesting in 
the “ moated grange,” although those which have survived are 
not of any great age. Mr. Allcroft urges that such houses 
are rarely damp so long as they are kept in good repair, and 
explains this by a laudation of the henest builder of the 
Middle Ages. “His bricks were made of the right kind of 





clay rightly fired, his mortar was mixed with real lime he 
knew how to make his walls damp-proof, and his timber 
was native oak thoroughly seasoned. The jerry-builder wag 
not yet.” We are by no means sure about the last state. 
ment, for we have been unfortunate enough to come acrosg 


‘the tracks of the sixteenth-century jerry-builder, and wa 


suspect that he has always been with us, though his work 
has naturally disappeared. How many of the triumphs of 
the twentieth-century jerry-builder will survive to bear 
witness against him three centuries hence? If future 
historians judge by surviving buildings alone, the builders 
of these days may acquire a reputation which would astonish 
themselves. 

Mr. Allcroft feels the charm of the moated homestead -~ 

“Within the straitened precincts of such a moat doubtless 
dwelt alike Chaucer’s far-ridden ‘verray parfit gentil’ knight 
and his ‘ frankeleyn’ with the ‘complexioun sangwyn’ begotten 
of many a sop-in-wine taken betimes ‘ by the morwe.’ In such q 
setting one thinks of slender girls and stately women, the mothers 
of a very crowd of home-keeping sons and daughters, that knee] 
meekly with clasped hands on either side of their parents’ effigies 
—the women who now and again rode a-hawking with Dame 
Juliana Berners’ instructions at their finger-tips, or whiled away 
their rare spare hours with Plato his Phaedo or Euphues his 
England or Sidney’s Arcadia, or the thin music of the virgivals, 
but for the most part lived strenuous days of infinite quietude 
amongst their embroideries, their herbs and their babies.” 

We have said enough to show the value and the varied 
interest of Mr. Allcroft’s book, and we commend it especially 
to those who know the South Downs,—a part of England which 
is specially rich in these memorials of the past, and to which 
the author devotes a chapter full of the love of the Downs ag 
well as of the interest of what they have to tell us. 





THE FRIENDLY CRAFT.* 


Proressor ELizaABETH Hanscom has made aquite admirable 
book by putting together extracts from biographies and corre. 
spondences without end. The labour which this little volume, 
so modest in size and price, must have cost is beyond 
calculating. More than four pages are occupied with 
acknowledgments to authors and publishers for copyright 
privileges, and there are two lines of thanks to two librarians 
—of Miss Hanscom’s own College and of the Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Mass.—which mean not a little, “the indebted. 
ness of many years,” as the preface puts it. 

The book is full of human nature. That may seem equivocal 
praise. Let us add, therefore, human nature on its good 
side. We may come across a zealot, or even a crank, hot 
advocates of causes which do not attract us, servants of con- 
ventions which we have outgrown, but we never find anything 
that really jars or offends; very much, on the contrary, that 
appeals, pathetically or humorously, to heart and mind. 
Here, for instance, is a young Friend in Philadelphia, 
who marries a Presbyterian minister of that city. She 
will be disowned for doing it, but how admirable the 
opportunity of testifying against the anti-Christian 
ordinance which forbids the marriage of the righteous! 
But Angelina is still a Quaker in heart. She cannot “con- 
scientiously consent to be married by a minister, ’—being 
married to a minister is a quite different thing. Theodore D, 
Weld “ cheerfully consented to bave the marriage solemnized 
in such a manner as comported with her views.” The presence 
of a Magistrate would, it was felt, be incongruous. The 
Pennsylvanian Code provided for the c:se. The presence of 
twelve friends made the marriage legal. Angelina liked 
forms of words as little as she liked ministers—save one, 
And Theodore agreed that “they could not bind themselves 
by any preconceived form of words,” though he must have 
been used to binding other couples by them. So they 
addressed each other as they were moved. “A coloured 
Presbyterian minister then prayed,” and “the certificate was 
read by William Lloyd Garrison,”—the year was 1838. We 
hear again of Theodore and Angelina. She is writing to her 
sister, and confesses that she had burnt some apples, meant 
for Theodore’s supper, very badly, but “Theodore never 
complains of anything”; and this was September, and they 
had been married since May. 

Angelina Weld (née Grimké) is otherwise unknown to fame. 
We come across a name familiar to readers without number 





* The Friendly Craft: a Collection of American Letters, By Elizabeth D 
Hanscom, Ph.D, London: Macmillan and Co, [5s. net.] 
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when Louisa Alcott relates her early struggles. “I am 
grabbing away as usual,” she writes, “trying to get money to 
bay mother a nice warm shawl. I have eleven dollars, —five 
for a story, her usual price in those days, not a little increased 
in after days, and four earned by sewing. She is not above 
liking nice things herself, but ber chief thoughts are for 
others. “ You and I have learned not to mind much,” she 
writes to her sister Anna, but, she goes on, “ May’s old bonnet 
has haunted me all the winter... ... She is so graceful and 

retty, and loves beauty so much, it is hard for her to be poor 
and wear other people’s ugly things.” Sister Anna must keep 
her earnings for her own clothes. “It makes me mad to 
think my dear little lass is going about in shabby things, and 
being looked down upon by people who are not worthy to 
touch her patched shoes or the hem of her ragged old 

wos.” The father, one of the best of men, but a sad 
trial to this practical daughter, is not forgotten. “To 
father I shall send new neck-ties and some paper, and he 
can keep on with the beloved diaries, though the heavens 
should fall.” 

All the self-painted pictures are not so agreeable.” Master 
T. G. Appleton finds a school “a den of tyranny.” He 
feels “pretty well worn out” after reciting a lesson 
from Sallust. He does not want to stay long, but a 
week later feels much comforted by two affecting sermons. 
The one of these discourses which he describes was, indeed, 
of a comforting kind. “His text was, ‘And there is no 
hope. He gave an animated description of the torments of 
the sinner in hell.”” Master Appleton’s troubles and consola- 
tions do not move us, but we are really sorry for Miss Patsy 
Jefferson (aged eleven), whose time is thus planned out for 
her by her father. “ From 8 to 10 practise music; from 
10 to 1 dance one day and draw another [three hours of 
dancing !]; from 1 to 2 draw on the day you dance and write 
aletter the next day; from 3 to4 read French; from 4 to 5 
exercise yourself in music; from 5 till bedtime read English, 
write, &c.” Aaron Burr is very urgent with his daughter 
Theodosia to hold herself properly. Continuance in the vile 
habit of stooping will certainly produce “consumption: then 
farewell papa, farewell pleasure, farewell life.” But we must 
hold our hand. It must be enough to repeat that this is a 
quite admirable book. 





THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER.* 


In his preface to this book Mr. Sidney Webb has done the 
obvious thing in expressing regret that it should have been 
left to a Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Kiel to write a history of the English agricultural labourer. 
Every reader of the work must have a keen sense of our 
national indebtedness to Dr. Hasbach. There are many 
expressions of opinion in its pages with which we are not in 
agreement, but the thoroughness and sincerity displayed in 
the author's investigations and writing are noteworthy. The 
London School of Economics and Political Science has done 
no greater service than in forwarding the publication of this 
translation. That the story Dr. Hasbach has to unfold, as 
the result of the examination of an incredible number of 
authorities, is a moving one will surprise no one who has read 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s book, or any other painstaking work 
which has attempted to state in plain terms what the man on 
the land has come through during the last three centuries. 
While we repeat that we differ from the author on many 
points, and it is no doubt the case that he may be tripping in 
his history here and there, we hope that bis book will be 
read by every country resident and every townsman who is 
desirous of obtaining a grip of some of the bottom facts of 
rural questions. With an acquaintance with these data, the 
idleness of much current talk about the problem of the 
countryside is patent. In no part of his history does 
Dr. Hasbach show greater acuteness than in pointing out 
that the case of the rural labourer of the Southern counties 
is less enviable than that of his fellow-labourer of the North. 
“The consequences for the labourer in the southern part of 
England have been physical deterioration, loss of skill and 
interest in his work, independence, and self-respect,” he says 

of the English Agricultural Labourer. By Dr. W. Hasbach. 
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in one place; he cannot avoid the impression, he writes else- 
where, that, in spite of a better financial position, “the lot of 
the labourer is still no enviable one in many parts of the 
midlands, south, south-east, and south-west, and that con- 
sequently he still has a strong inducement to turn his back 
upon the land, even where his sense of self-respect is com- 
paratively undeveloped.” It is a further mark of the author's 
competence that he should place the responsibility for 
progressive depopulation, not only on landlords, farmers, 
and Poor Law authorities, but on the labourers themselves. 
It is Dr. Hasbach’s conviction that, in a country in such a 
high state of economic development as ours, only the 
opportunity of “acquiring a holding of his own” can “ com- 
pete in the long run with the higher wages and the pleasures 
of the town.” In places the book, like Mr. Sidney Webb's 
preface, smacks a little of the study, but only readers who 
live all the year round in the country will fully appreciate its 
good points. 





EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.* 
ANOTHER addition of fifty volumes has been made to this series, 
and the selection shows excellent judgment, tempered, we might 
say, with a certain enterprise. “ Fiction,” with its fourteen 
volumes, has, as usual, the lion’s share. This is a preference 
of which it is idle to complain. Of the people who read, four- 
fifths practically never look at anything else, and supply, as 
everywhere, must be accommodated to demand. Of what 
we may Call revivals there are G. P. James's Richelieu and 
Marryat’s Percival Keene. James is now almost forgotten, but 
the favour which he enjoyed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was not wholly undeserved, and Richelieu is probably 
his best example. Marryat still lives in Midshipman Easy 
and Peter Simple. We shall be curious to know whether the 
revival succeeds. There can be no talk of a revival in the 





cease of Balzac; but doubtless the volume of his stories will 
be a surprise, as well as a delight, to many readers. Anthony 
Trollope, who has been comparatively neglected, is repre- 
sented by Dr. Thorne and The Small House at Allington. 
“Young people” have seven volumes. Uncle Tom's Cabin wa 
should not have so classified. Of the other six, Jules Verne 
has half, and it is not more than a fair proportion; Marryat’s 
Setilers in Canada has now the interest of contrast added 
to it. “Settlement” bas been long since over in much of 
Canada; but there is plenty of room for it still. In 
“History” Milman’s History of the Jews should be widely 
welcomed. It is interesting to read him along with modernist 
interpreters of the Hebrew records. In “ Poetry and the 
Drama” the Poems and Plays of Marlowe may be said to 
come into the class of revivals. Another example of the 
same is to be found under “ Essays and Belles-Lettres” in 
George Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits. This is a very bappy 
choice. Gilfillan was a great power fifty-odd years ago, and 
his criticism, though touched with a little affectation and by 
no means free from paradox, is well worth reading, and Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll introduces him to us in a very interesting 
page of literary history. Among the “ Portraits,” Chalmers 
—a sketch drawn from life—Carlyle, and George Crabbe are 
noticeably good. 





THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION.+ 
THE substance of this Report may be easily stated. The 
Carnegie Foundation has an income of about £110,000, which 
is devoted entirely to providing retiring pensions for Hmeriti 
Professors whose term of activity has come to an end from 
old age or length of service. It also helps in cases of dis- 
ability from illness, and it gives pensions to the widows of 
Professors. It has been in operation for two years, and it 
now appropriates for these purposes about four-sevenths of 
its income. The balance is accumulated for future wants, 
which, it is obvious, will be quite sufficient to account for 
the whole sum. At the end of the first year there 
were a hundred and forty-eight persons on the roll, who 
received in all about £41,000; at the end of the second 
two hundred and one, receiving about half as much again. 
The rate of increase will diminish, as, of course, there was 
an accumulation of cases to be provided for at first. On 
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the other band, more and more institutions will qualify 
‘themeelves for the class of “Accepted Institutions.” This 
now includes forty-one Universities and Colleges, seven having 
been admitted during the year. These seven are Bowdon’s 
College, the Central University of Kentucky, Drake Univer- 
sity, Drury College, Franklin College, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, and Cincinnati University. The Report gives a 
sketch of their several histories, a very interesting record. It 
should be said that individuals from institutions not yet 
accepted are allowed to participate in the benefits of the 
Foundation. We must not forget to record that by a graceful 
extension of the “Monroe doctrine” two Canadian institu- 
tions (Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and McGill 
University, Quebec) are among the “accepted,” and that three 
other pensions are given to Canadian recipients. The average 
of the annual allowances slightly exceeds £300. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the beneficiaries in the “ North Atlantic” 
division of the States—i.e., the six New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—exceed in number the 
total of all the others: one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and sixteen (the Canadian benefactions are not reckoned). 
The Report states that a further benefaction of £1,000,000 
has been received from the founder to be applied in extending 
the system to tax-supported institutions. A very curious 
history of one such institution is given further on in the 
Report. A municipal governing body made revolutionary 
changes in the College it controlled, such as would be 
paralleled if the Oxford City Council dismissed the Master 
of Balliol and put in his place a Nonconformist minister from 
some neighbouring village. This will not be the easiest part 
in the future administration of the Foundation. 





NOVELS. 


GEOFFREY CHERITON.* 


Mr. Barnett has given us in Geoffrey Cheriton a very inter- 
esting study in hero-worship based on an experience familiar 
to many of our readers,—the reversal of the public-school 
verdict by that of the world at large. All of us have known 
those popular idols of our youth—dashing centre three- 
quarters, brilliant bats, lightning sprinters, to be spoken to 
by whom was worth a monarch’s ransom—and many of us 
have lived to see them hopelessly distanced in the race of life 
by their most insignificant contemporaries. What Mr. 
Barnett has set himself to illustrate is the extent to which 
this spell may endure in after life, and how far, in a stubbornly 
loyal nature, it may compete with, and even overpower, other 
attractions. Geoffrey Cheriton has fallen under the charm of 
the brilliant Iggulden—Mr. Barnett is not altogether happy 
in his nomenclature—as a boy at Haileybury, shared his study, 
and assisted in his triumphs on the footbail field. Cheriton 
becomes a drudging clerk in the City, while Iggulden goes to 
Oxford, runs into debt, and is sent down for riotous indis- 
cipline. His father, greatly incensed, cuts off his supplies, 
and Iggulden quarters himself on his old chum. The two 
young men pay occasional visits to the same country house, 
and are both attracted by the same young lady. Neither isin 
a position to make a declaration, and this rivalry naturally 
leads to embarrassment and the severance of the partnership. 
Cheriton, morbidly diffident, discontinues his visits, and finds 
consolation for his lonely life in London in literary labours 
not untempered by the consumption of whisky. A year 
latter he suddenly hears that Iggulden has been arrested 
for misappropriating funds, and all the old loyalty is 
aroused. He rushes round to the prison, moves heaven and 
earth to raise funds for his defence, but all in vain: 
Iggulden is sent to gaol for two years. In the interval 
Cheriton has inherited a legacy, which enables him to shake 
the dust of the City off his feet for ever and make some 
progress with his writing; but he deliberately sacrifices love 
to friendship, and lets the young lady know that the main 
aim of his life is to make a home for his friend when he 
comes out of prison. Cheriton is as good as his word, but 
Mr. Barnett contrives to reconcile the claims of loyalty with 
those of poetic justice. 

The story has many excellent qualities, and is a good down- 
right piece of solid work, lit with some gleams of humour; 





but we could almost wish that Mr. Barnett had seca ha a 

to deal less faithfully with his hero,—to be less remorseless j 

illustrating his angularities, less conscientious in chropj in 
his lapses from sobriety. It is a curious anomaly, again, that 
he should have assigned a literary gift to the gauche, inartiep. 
late Geoffrey, and expressly informed us that his eccentric 
friend Niblett, whose conversation is floridly bookish, seldom 
opened a book and frankly abborred poetry. Geoffrey ought 
to have been the engineer and Niblett the novelist. Here the 
characterisation seems to us decidedly at fault. Again, it ig 
rather a curious fact that all three young men—Cheriton, 
Iggulden, and Niblett—should fail to hit it off with thei, 
parents or guardians. But Mr. Barnett has no scruple jg 
resorting to coincidence, and we are not going to labour the 
point to the prejudice of a writer who bas given us s0 fresh 
and wholesome a modern instance of tle fraternal devotion 
that passes the love of woman. 





Daphne in Filzroy Street. By E. Nesbit. (George Allen ang 

Sons. 6s.)—When Miss Nesbit writes a book for children 
and opens for her readers the doors of the realms of faerie, 
the events and adventures which she describes are entirely gop. 
vincing. She makes it quite easy for us to believe in the most 
astonishing of magical adventures, and we do not question for one 
moment the truth of the statements which she puts before us, 
When, however, the same writer attempts to draw the common. 
place facts of everyday life, she does not succeed in making 
us believe in her characters, in the way they live, or in tho 
things which happen to them. What figures, for instance, could 
be more conventional than those of Aunt Emily and Uncle 
Harold in the present novel, and even than that of “ Henry,” the 
artist-hero himself? Aunt Emily and Uncle Harold merely stang 
as figures of cruelty, and “Henry” is rather a blatant example 
of the type of strong brutal hero with whom the reader of 
Early Victorian novels is only too familiar. Can it be that 
Miss Nesbit, in painting a picture, omits to provide any grey 
shades in her colours? Everyday life is mostly grey. Fairy. 
stories are entirely black or white. Miss Nesbit has written so 
many fairy-stories, and contrasted black and white has become s0 
familiar to her, that the useful and convincing grey wherewith 
everyday life should be painted is forgotten altogether. In her 
present book the opening scenes of the schoolgirls’ feast in a 
deserted attic are delightful, though the love-making up the 
chestnut-tree is commonplace. But directly Daphne, the heroine, 
gets to Fitzroy Streét it is difficult either to believe in her or 
to take much interest in her doings. Doris, her little sister, 
is a child, and therefore a living figure to Miss Nesbit, and 
a certain strange Russian artist who is also a child by nature is 
well realised and well drawn. For the rest, the book, though 
readable, cannot be called a great success. It is to be hoped that 
Miss Nesbit in her next story will leave everyday life, in drawing 
which many writers are more successful than she, and once again 
conduct her delighted readers into the world as seen through the 
eyes of a child,—a world in the presentation of which she is at 
the present moment almost without a rival. 
This—My Son. By René Bazin. Translated by Dr. A. §. 
Rappoport. (Sisley’s. 6s.)—Though not equal in power to 
M. Bazin’s last book, ‘‘ Redemption,” his present volume gives an 
interesting description of the life of a large farmer proprietor and 
his family in La Vendée. The book is very melancholy in tone, 
and the account of the unfortunate Pierre’s venture into the 
journalistic world in Paris with its tragic end is anything but 
cheerful. The picture of the farm at La Geniviére is curious, 
and shows the immense difference between the life of the French 
peasant proprietor and that of the prosperous English farmer. 
The novel is quite adequately translated. 


ReapaBte Novets.—Henry of Navarre. By May Wynne. 
(Greening and Co. 6s.)—As a romantic play of the same title as 
this book is being acted in London at the moment, it is sufficient 
to say that there is plenty of adventure and movement in the 
story to please readers who like this kind of novel.——The 
Adventures of Louis Blake. By Louis Becke. (T. Werner Laurie. 
63.)—A disconnected, rambling account of a boy's adventures in 
the South Pacific. The descriptions are vivid and picturesque. 
——The Graven Image. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (John 
Milne. 6s.)—A melodramatic story of a lonely country house. 
The adventures are exciting, and the author has been generous 
in the matter of quantity-———A Crime on Canvas. By Fred M. 
White. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—The mystery underlying 
this detective story is a little inadequate, but the incidents 
are exciting. The Baronet’s Wife. By Florence Warden. (T. 
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Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—An exciting modern story of crime and 
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stery.——The Isle of Lies. By M. P.Shiel. (T. Werner Laurie. 
«A modern story describing how a child was educated 
from worldly distractions, on the highest scientific 


far away . 
inciples, and what was the result of the experiment. 
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gsoME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
review in other forms.) 





[Under 
seserved for _— 

The Revised Version of the New Testament, with Introductions and 
Notes. (Cambridge University Press.)—In this series, appearing 
under ihe general editorship of the Rev. Arthur Carr, we have 
Romans and Galatians, by H. W. Fulford, M.A. (1s. 6d. net), and 
jand 2 Corinthians, by S. C. Carpenter, M.A. (1s. 6d. net). It is 
not necessary to criticise these two volumes in detail. They seem 
to be carefully done, and to deal with difficulties frankly and 
fairly. Perhaps & few words might have been said about St. 
Paul's argument in Romans i. Mr. Fulford remarks that excep- 
tions to the universal condemnation must be allowed even in 
Greek and Roman society. A more important difficulty is that 
St. Paul takes no account of the whole barbarian world. Was 
the savage then, is he now, capable of “clearly seeing the 
jnvisible things of God through the things that are made”? 
When he sees the glory of the heavens and the order and 
beauty of the earth, is he responsible for not inferring in 
them the wisdom and love of the Creator? In Galatians ii. the 
commentator includes all down to verse 21 in St. Paul’s argument 
addressed to Peter. He disposes of the much-disputed passage, 
“Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is one,” 
briefly and effectively. “ Mediation implies a contract between 
two parties, and a contract implies conditions. In the case of the 
promise the Giver is one, standing by Himself. His gift is 
absolute and free. There is no contract, and there are no 
conditions.” Mr. Carpenter is inclined to think that the con- 
cluding chapters of 2 Corinthians are a fragment of another letter 
which has somehow been joined on to one of a different temper. 
This accounts for the strange change in tone; but it is highly 
improbable in itself. What editor or scribe would venture on 
such a proceeding? The supposition of some unfavourable news 
reaching the Apostle after he had come to a certain point is, it is 
true, without evidence, but more intrinsically likely. It may 
have been of a kind so provocative that the Apostle did not take 
time to mark a transition, or he may have wished his readers to 
see how well disposed he had been till a fresh cause of offence had 
occurred. 





Introduction to the Natural History of Language. By T. G. 
Tucker. (Blackie and Son. 10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Tucker 
has given us here an admirably arranged account of the great 
families of language. He distinguishes them by the methods of 
their formation. He begins with introductory matter, first 
defining his subject, giving as its divisions (1) phonology, the 
physical production of speech sounds; (2) morphology, the 
formation of words (inflexion in our family of languages, and the 
processes which answer to it in others); (3) comparative syntax, 
the formation of sentences; (4) semasiology (a term less 
familiar than the others), in which we have to do with the 
modifications of meaning. Chap. 2 is given to phonology ; 3 to 
alphabets. Then come what will be found by the general reader 
the most interesting portions of the work,—the very clearly 
expressed and illuminating accounts of the various language 
families. We have the principles of classifying laid down, 
and then the actual classification. First in this latter section 
comes the “positional,” represented by the Chinese, with its 
limited number of monosyllables, which as they are varied 
by position, intonation, &c., make up the language. Next 
follow the agglutinative, and after these the inflexional, both 
terms being used with modifications, as Professor Tucker 
shows us with admirable thoroughness. In the last, as our 
readers will know, we have the family of languages with which 
in education and in daily life we are brought in contact. We are 
limited to a purely descriptive notice, and the description is itself 
very imperfect. We wonder whether it would be possible for 
Professor Tucker to construct something like a popular manual 
out of the rich store of material which he has here collected. 
We are sure that such a book would be found greatly to increase 
the interest felt in their work by all thoughtful students. As it 
stands the treatise has, if the expression may be used, a somewhat 
forbidding look. 


General Lee: Man and Soldier. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—It is only matural that the 


great was the man’s military capacity, so admirable was he in all 
the relations of life. Take him altogether, combine, if possible, 
the values of his generalship and of his private virtues, and 
there is scarcely his equal to be found in history. Mr, Page, 
writing with enthusiasm, writes also with spirit, and he has 
spared no pains to make his story what it should be. Unforty- 
nately he has not much of the judicial temper; he cannot put 
himself in the place of a Northerner, though he does justice, we 
are glad to see, to General Grant. The last chapter, “The 
Heritage of the South,” is, we must own, somewhat difficult to 
understand. Does it mean that the justice of the eause for which 
the South was contending will be ultimately recognised ? What 
was the cause? Generally, we may say, State rights with, 
incidentally, slavery. It is quite arguable that if the South had 
not been able to command the services of such men as Lee and 
“Stonewall” Jackson, it would have fared better. Its first 
successes were very costly in the end. 





The Age of the Enlightened Despot, 1660-1789, by A. H. Johnson 


"(Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d.), belongs to the series of “Six Ages 


of European History,” appearing under Mr. Johnson’s general 
editorship. The author divides the period into two parts. In 
the first (1660-1715) the “enlightened despots” are represented 
by Louis XIV., Leopold of Austria, the Orange Princes, and 
Charles XII. of Sweden. Of course each of these rulers fell 
short in one respect of the ideal, but they represent personal 
government as a genuine power. In the second we have Joseph II. 
and Frederick the Great. The reign of Peter the Great, te whom 
the epithet “enlightened” applies but dubiously, falls chiefly 
into the first period. On the whole, the second part of the “ Age” 
shows the characteristic principle in decay. That it belonged 
to the time cannot be denied, though England, always in 
advance, had got through the stage of personal government before 
it began. William III. found it a method of rule which, to say 
the least, had to be modified considerably before it could be 
utilised. Mr. Johnson’s book is a considerable contributien 
to historical study, valuable in itself, and suggestive of 
developments which the reader may follow out for himself. 
The Remaking of Modern Europe, 1789-1878, by J. A. BR. Marriott, 
is another volume in the same series, To include the story of 
ninety years in less than thrice the number of pages is a task 
which will try the skill of the most expert writer. Mr. Marriott 
performs it very well. His work stands the simple test of being 
interesting. He hopes in his preface that it will be found 
“suggestive and stimulating”; he does not wish it to be “ satis- 
fying.” Perhaps if he had devoted a page to a bibliography— 
huge bibliographies are a mockery for the “Higher Forms of 
Schools ”—he might have shown his readers the way to this same 
“satisfaction.” We have found very little to object to in his 
judgments on men and events, Possibly he is somewhat hard 
on Robespierre, whose theistic belief was genuine, though the 
manifestation of it seems grotesque, or worse. We see a quota- 
tion from a French manifesto of 1792 which should dispose of the 
contention that we meddled needlessly with the domestic affairs 
of a neighbour. “The French nation will treat as enemies the 
people who, refusing or renouncing liberty and equality, are 
desirous of preserving their princes or privileged castes.” 





Sleeping Sickness: How to Avoid Infection. (Sleeping Sickness 
Bureau, Royal Society.)—‘“ Sleeping sickness is caused by the 
presence in the system of a minute organism (Trypanosoma) which 
is conveyed from the sick to the healthy by the bite of a species 
of Glossina (Tsetse), a genus of blood-suckiag flies peculiar to 
Tropical Africa.” The deadly species is the Glossina Palpalis. 
This is pictured on the outside of the pamphlet. Inside are the 
likenesses of eight other flies, with the G. Palpalis in the 
prominent place. Its habits are described, and there are 
directions for the removal of houses, the clearing of areas, the 
placing of temporary quarters, with suggestions of how the pfo- 
tection against the pest may be made more effective. We gladly 
give all the currency in our power to this useful publication. 


Historical Portraits. By ©. R. L. Fleteher and Emery Walker. 
(The Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—Here we have a collection 
of biographies, one hundred and three in number, the work of 
Mr. Fletcher, who has also furnished the introduction on the 
“History of Portraiture in England.” Mr. Emery Walker has 
chosen the portraits. These range in date from 1400, when the 
art may be said to have had its beginning, to 1600. Other 
volumes, we are glad to observe, are to follow. It is in every 
way a most interesting book. We cannot criticise the Lives in 
detail; indeed, Mr. Fletcher’s reputation, deservedly gained in 
work of a kindred character, renders it unnecessary. We venture, 





biographer of General Lee should write with enthusiasm, so 


however, to differ from the statement which makes Queen Mary 
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wholly responsible for the persecutions of her reign. That she 
was the chief working power we do not doubt; but it is a fact 
that in some dioceses there were noexecutions, A non-persecuting 
Bishop could put his foot down. In the Home counties, however, 
this must have been difficult. Anyhow, Pole, Gardiner, and 
Bonner were not the men to do it. 


The New Testament in Greek. Text Revised by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Antony Hort, D.D. (Macmillan 
and Co. 5s. net.)—The first edition appeared in 1885; it has 
been reprinted fifteen times since that date, and it now is pub- 
lished on large writing-paper, so as to make it suitable for marginal 
notes. 


Our Civic Life. Edited by W. Beach Thomas. (Alston Rivers. 
1s. net.)—Here we read about many things in which we are, or 
ought to be, interested,—about rates (surely there is no parish in 
which these are 15s.) ; about tithes (it is incorrect to say that in 
1836 “ the average price of corn was decided to be 50s. a quarter”; 
wheat, barley, and oats had each a figure, 56s. 10d., 31s. 4d., 22s., 
and 50s. represents neither any one of the three nor the average) ; 
about the Poor Law and its ramifications; the parish and its 
officers; Councils of the parish, district, and county ; education and 
other matters. The information is, as has been seen, not always 
quite accurate; but it may be said that this is, on the whole, a 
useful volume. 


Pisa. By Janet Ross and Nelly Erichsen. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
4s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. net.)—This volume belongs to the “ Mediaeval 
Towns” Series, an excellent set of books which will be made more 
useful by this the latest addition. First we have a sketch of the 
city’s history from the legendary times, which might, perhaps, 
have been treated more fully or omitted altogether. The authors 
show how industriously they have studied their subject by refer- 
ence to the recent edition of Namatianus. The poet, it will be 
remembered, started from Pisa on his return to his Gallic home. 
The mediaeval history is not of the first importance. Pisa was 
never in the front rank. Still, she was a Power who had to be 
reckoned with on land, and even more on the sea. The end of her 
independence came early in the fifteenth century. In later days 
her greatest name was Galileo, but Pisa got but little credit from 
her treatment of her illustrious son. When the authors reach their 
chief subject, the city as it stands now and its treasures of archi- 
tecture and art, they have one unusually rich even for Italy, 
and they have evidently taken the greatest pains to give it an 
adequate treatment. 


Under Petraia, with Some Saunterings. By the Author of “In 
a Tuscan Garden.” (John Lane. 6s. net.)—The author, who has 
made herself most favourably known to many readers by her 
earlier book, tells us how she had to quit her “Tuscan Garden ” 
through a change of proprietors—the new people were too high 
and mighty to have a neighbour—and how after not a little search- 
ing she found another resting-place. She makes this change, 
and various incidents following upon it, the occasion of much 
pleasant talk, Gardening is her chief subject, we may say; but 
she has something to tell us about many matters, some of them 
quite serious,—the very serious estimate of Italian character, for 
instance, on p. 170. And we must not forget the affectionate 
references to the “dumb friends” of the house,—why a dog is 
called dumb, it is not easy to say. This is a very pleasant book 
to read. Open it where you will, you will find something that 
holds your attention. 





Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls send us a Supplementary Volume to 
their Encyclopaedia of Social Reform (7s. 6d. net). It is in 
dictionary form, as is the work itself, and may be compared with 
the supplementary volumes of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
It contains a list of Reform Societies, and additional information, 
brought up to recent date, of what has taken place in various 
social and political questions. It is a useful supplement to a 
useful book. 


The Metropolitan Police. (The Times Office. 6d.)—This 
pamphlet contains the eleven very informing articles which 
appeared in the Times between December 4th, 1908, and 
January 15th, 1909. These set forth the constitution, system 
of enlistment and promotion, duties, &c., of the London police. 
The Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
subject, including various allegations and complaints, had 
appeared somewhat earlier, with the result of proving “that our 
police force is a credit to the men responsible for it.” And the 
articles furnished a supplementary account showing how carefully 
the system had been thought out and how thoroughly well it was 





The Clergy List, 1909. (Kelly’s Directories, 124.62. et) hy 
list of clergy shows a small increase, amounting to 
between one and two hundred. This is small when compared 
with the increase in population, and bears a minute Proportion to 
the total, which, including missionary and Colonial clergy, ma 
be reckoned at thirty-three thousand. It must be borne in mind 
however, that the number of academical and scholastic 
who are without any pastoral charge is now very small, Many of 
the “retired” have some work of the kind. The value of ~ 
livings is pow given with pensions deducted, while additions made 
by ecclesiastical bodies are included. A careful examination of , 
considerable part of the volume enables us to speak highly of its 
accuracy and completeness. 





New Epitions.—The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Sidney Lee. Vol. XIII. (XXXVII.-XXXIX.), “ Masquerier— 
Myles.” (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)——Bezae Icones: 
Contemporary Portraits of Reformers of Religion and Letters, 
With Introduction and Biographies by C. G. McCrie, Dp, 
(R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)——The Complete Poetical Works of Bagar 
Allan Poe. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. With Memoir, Notes, 
and Bibliographies. (Henry Frowde. 5s. net.)—“The Oxford 
Edition.” Jan of the Windmill. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)——A Digest of the Law of Billy 
of Exchange, &c. By Sir M. D. Chalmers, K.C.B. (Stevens and 
Sons. 20s.)——Pitman’s Office Desk Book, with Tables and Ready 
Reckoner. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. Is. net. )—My 
Experiences in Cyprus, by Basil Stewart (George Routledge 
and Sons, 6s.), which first appeared in 1906, has been republished 
with notes indicating changes which have occurred since that 
time. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


~~ 
Abbey (G.), The Balance of Nature, 8vo.. «sheen ee(ROutledge) net 76 
Appleton. (G. W.), The Dexter Entanglement, “cr "Bv0 evvecnnens (Digby Long) 60 
Barton (F. T.), The Stock Owner's Manual, 8v0  .........:sese00 (Everett) net 106 
Benedict (C. ), A Resemblance, and other Stories, OP Bi Ocescceccecees ir 60 
Blyth (J.), The Member for Easterby, cr 8vo.. ng) 60 
Bonar (Dr. H.), Memories, by Relatives and "Public ‘Men Wipe net 26 


Bonnor (M. L.), Botticelli, 16m0...............sceese seseeeesesseesesees (Methuen) net 26 
Braddon (M. E.), Our Adversary. ecient (Hutchinson) 60 
Buxton (C. R.), Turkey in ABR, DUO ccococcanesnscscwseencnnmaes (Unwin) net 7 
Carus (P.), The Bride of Christ, Svo.. cubiieiaisiaali eeee(Kk. Paul) net 36 
Cave (J.), Who Shall Have Her? cr TETRIS CASH (Long) 60 
Coppens (C.), Choice Morsels of the Bread of Life, 18mo ......(K, Paul) net 24 
Davis (J. A.), A Forsaken Garden, cr 8vo 
Emerson (C. ’P. ), Essentials of Medicine, 8v0 
Fitzgerald (C.), kona Camp, er 8vo.. 
Fletcher (G. and P.), Poetical Works, ‘Vou. ‘Ti.. mb, Univ, Press) net 
Flete J)» History of Westminster Abbey, roy 8v0 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 50 
Fowler (C. E.). Law and Business - Bagtncering a and sainenenettin (Spon) net 106 
France (A.), Thais, 8V0 .......0-0+++. ..(Lane) 60 
Galsworthy (J.), Plays, cr ORES ARE RNR CaaS Mer AT “tick worth} 60 
Garvice (C.), Queen ate, cr 8v0 ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Glover (T. B. ), The Conflict of Religions i in the Early Roman Empire, 8vo 
(Met. uen) net 76 
Gresswell (G. and A.), Health, Morals, and este Svo...(Simpkin) net 50 

















Gulick (L. H.), Mind and Work, er 8vo ...... eee .(Cagsell) net 36 
Harper (C. G.), The Somerset Coast, 8vo .... (Chapman & Hall) net 150 
Hastie (J. S.), Under the Blue Dome, GPID. cnncesecnitial (Allenson) 36 
Hillquit (M.), Socialism in Theory and Practice, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 66 
Hogarth (D. G.), Ionia and the East, 870.........+-..00+ (Clarendon Press) net 3/6 
Holmes (D. T.), Literary Tours in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 

EN NARS ARETE LITRE ee ee ee EET (A. Gardner) net 46 
Hutten (Baroness von), Kingsmead, cr 8V0 ..........sssc00eeeeeees (Hutchinson) 60 


Jenkinson (J, W.), Experimental Embryology, 8v 
Kempson (F. C.), The ‘Green Finch’ Cruise, 8vo 
Kerr (S. P.), George Selwyn and the Wits, 8vo (Methuen) net 12/6 
Lepelletier (E.), Paul Verlaine: Life and Work, 8vo ...(T. W. Laurie) net 21/0 
Mackenzie (M.), Hegel's Educational Theory and Practice, cr 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) net 3/0 








Mayo (M.), Polly of the Circus, cr 870.............::sssessersersensenseen ces (Cassell) 36 
Meakin (A. M. B.), Galicia: the Switzerland of Spain, 8vo...(Methuen) net 126 
Menander, "Lately Discovered Fragments, 8vo.. (J. Parker) net 50 


Moncrieff (C. E. 8.), St. John: Apostle, Evangelist, and Prophet, cr 8v0 
(Nisbet) net 46 
More (P. E.), Shelburne Essays, Sixth Series, cr 8v0 .,,.....000+ (Putnam) net 50 


Mulholland (C.), Through Mist and yen er vn onvenad omen | & Bryers) 36 
Onions (0. ), Little Devil Doubt, cr 8vo ......... ae (J. Murray) 6/0 
Cee COT. TAD, Bie Tite GE BUD cecccce ne concen csssceseeccccsneceenseuesent (Harper) 60 





Orezy (Baroness), The Old Man in the Corner, cr 8vo (Greening) 60 
— (E, C.) and Shedd (J. C.), Shop Tests on Electric Car aT o 
sossonnasesoeeconenepsmnesessqoonsene ceseces cosseesesoese cos seecne cocgens qnecsed (Spon) net 4) 
oar ‘i ), Systematic Treatment of Metalliferous Waste, Svo 
(Mining Journal) net 50 
Pratt (J. B.), What is Pragmatism ? cr 8vo... ceseeeesse(Macmillan) net 50 


Protheroe (H.), The Diamond and the Rose, CF BVO veveseees (Century Press) 6/0 
Renwick a. ), Marble and Marble W orking, _ pe (Lockwood) 150 
Riviére (J.), ‘The Doctrine of Atonement, Vol. I.,8v0 ............ (K. Paul) 76 


—— (J. A.) and James (M. B.), The MSS. of Westminster Abbey, 
....(Camb. Univ. Preas) net 50 
(Burns & Oates) net 26 


Russell iia Angels, cr 8yo . 

















Scott ). e¢ Pauline Epistles, BVO «00. T. & T. Clark) net 60 
Seaton E.), The Screw Propeller, 8vo (C. Griffin) net 124 
Singh ( a J.), Nur Jahan, cr8vo . vesssevee( Nisbet) 6/0 
Smith (E. A.), Suture of Arteries, 8vo ......... ....... “(HL Frowde) net 26 
Stawell (Mrs. R.), Motor Tours in Yorkshire (Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Stead (W. T.), The M.P. for Russia: Madame Olga Novikoff, 2 vols. 8vo 
(A. Melrose) net 32/0 
Steinmetz (C. P.), Theory and Calculation of Transient Electric oe 
MAINT TI x nisi iecacenanstenicsiontbncainiacntaaiauaeal n) net 4 
Strachan (J. "Tatvoteaition to Early — net 
Taunton (W. T.), The Threshold, cr 8V0 ......ccscsssossesesescesessececeeences (Long) Hy 
Thonger (C. j, The Dog of the Cottage Garden, cr 8v0...........+. (Lane) net 26 
Wate Cy. th T.), The City of Beautiful Nonsense, cr 8vo (Chapman & ) 6A 
Walters ( The Lost Land of King Arthur ......(Chapman & Hall) net 36 
Wardle (J.), ry Pigeon, cr 8V0 ...........00 ..(E. Arnold) 60 
Watt (L. M.), Moras. of Kildalby, cr 8v0........--....... ~-.(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
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Wilkinson (G. H.), One by One, cr 8vo.. ssveee seseescovceee( Mowbray) net 26 
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LIBERTY {3 Incxrcnsve BROCADES 
Regent St. London ADAPTED 


REPRODUCED Ta 
frornt SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 
ANON SH POST FREE BOOK and 
vane aA 
From 7/ll a yi 
romrun FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
ACCIDE N TS. OF ALt KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,600,009. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWwis 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. por Ib.—in 11b., % Ib, and Ib. Tins. 


Major Waiter WinGrIetp writes :—** The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


$787 Gerrard. 





RHEUMATISM™M 


Sufferers may now secure all tbe benefits 

of the world-famous Brine Baths of 

Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 


Ask your Chemist for ‘‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 

direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to any address in London 

or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s. 3d. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 2£16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 

FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 
Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burgiary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantes. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties 
Trustee and Executor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTEBESTS, 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PERMANENT PROTECTION ACAINST FIRE!!! 


KYL-FYRE. 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER WITH A REPUTATION. 
Entirely of British Manufacture. 
Taz Simptest AND Most Errecrive Fire Appliance. 
ADOPTED BY THE LEADING COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


OVER 1,500,000 INSTALLED. 
Price &s each. 


INSTANT EXTINCTION OF PETROL AND OTHER 
INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. 
HANDSOME SOLID BRASS OR NICKEL-PLATED 
EXTINGUISHER FOR MOTOR-CARS. ° 
Price 10s. 6d. 
Absolutely Reliable : No Acids : Lasts Indefinitely : 


For full particulars and Testimonials, apply— 


KYL-FYRE Ltd. (FIRE _DEPT.), _EASTBOURNE, 


BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
Cure Indigestion! 

Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, &c. 

They prevent many an Iliness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, ls., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. per tin. 





Non-Explosive, 








BY SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco 

APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 





TO THE KING. | Astronomical Regulators, Chronogiaphs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW "CATALOGUE free on application. 
‘IE. DENT and COQO,, td., 
Mokers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben, 


TRADE-MALG. Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.c. 


HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-u phoiste ring 





Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Tel ms: Telephones: 
REQUIRABLE, IN LONDON GERRARD ; $152 





We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. 


fitt®l in the new extension to our showrooms. 


These have now been 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73) 75. 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 
MONTE FIANOQ CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 
MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17a. 6d. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—StratuHmore (EaRL OF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contaius practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messre. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








= === 


Terms ; of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Half- 


Including postage to any part of the Unitea 7647! Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ......see0-+++s eeocccccesovecses £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Lucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, Frauce, Germany, Ladia, 


China, &C.  ....--cccccccececssesccecseses 113 6....016 3....0 8 2 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, YORK 

STREET, W.—TWO BED-SITTING BOOMS TO LET. General 

lining-room. lose to Baker Street Station.—Apply by letter to the 
SECRETARY. 


aen —_ — 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


T JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT in August, and the Committee 
of Governors are now prepared to receive applications from Clergymen in full 
Orders, Graduates in Honours of a British University. Stipend £700—viz., 
£600 plus capitation fees guaranteed up to £100—together with house, light, 
and coal provided. 

Applications, with references and testimonials, to be sent to the Chairman, 
Rev. Dr. HUNT, 17 Queen’s Mansions, Victoria Street, S. W. 


SSISTANT MASTERS WANTED.—1. Mathematical 
. Master for Grammar School; salary, £100 resident. 2. Modern 
Language Master for Grammar School ; salary, £120 resident. 3. Mathematical 
Master for Public School; salary, £130 resident. 4. Junior Assistant Master 
for large Preparatory School in London; salary £75 resident. 5. Assistant 
Master for Classics and General Subjects for Preparatory School in Surrey ; 
salary, £100 resident.—For TTT I as to these aud other vacaucies, apply 
to the SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Ltd. (RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Manager), 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. No preliminary fees charged. 


MACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED for May, KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS with Higher Froebel 
Certificate and experience in training students for same. Salary £110. No 
reply to caudidates who do not fulfil the above conditions.—Apply before 
coe Se with copies of testimonials, to Miss WINDSOR, High School, 

acclesfield. 


bar: GRADUATE, Honours Chemistry, DESIRES 

POST after Easter. Association ‘‘ Blue” and Amateur International. 

_ oases 313, The Spectaior, 1 Wellington Street, Straad, 
on, AX. 




















NIVERSITY OF iwawae 
(FACULTY OF scence MINGRAM 


PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Botan 
Physiology. Stipend £ per anuum. The successf Cond sda eeetalle 
—— to enter on his ww dy October Ist, 1909, ” will be 
pplications, accompani y not less than three referen, should 
to the undersigned on or before the lst May, relerenées, be sent 
Testimonials are not required. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MOBLEY, 


OVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to commence i 
1908. The Candidate appointed, in addition to ty =) qi 
required to take charge of the clerical work of the School. Candidate 
have been fully trained for Secretarial duties, and preference will be Rwy o 
those possessing a University Degree (or equivalent qualifications) cr 
ees salary £380 per auuum, rising by annual increments of £5 to 
Application Forms, which must be returned as early as possible, may be 


obtained from the undersigned, 
FREDK. HORNER, Secretary, 








Education Office, Coventry, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. ; 

Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 

- ‘ Pa Rt ge Miss aeweeay, 
‘ees from 7 guineas a year. trance Scholars 

FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to Steen Ps 1% June 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House, 

Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special atteutiog 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting, High and healthy situatiog 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India aud the Colonies. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDOY, 
(Incorporated by a Charter 1853.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 
—Particulars to be had from the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., at the 

College. 


ORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

WILL BE OPENED on the North Foreland in May, 1999. Fees, 150 guineas 

a year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal, 

Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of BR. L. Hunter, Esq., 9 New Squire, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. References will im all cases be required. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 5. W. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, aud Painting. 

Pupils —_—o for advanced Examinatious and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tenuis, hockey, &, 


4\DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-Sohool for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three miuutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


rfN\HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 

Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, £546 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
equipped modera school buildings, playing-field. Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships aud leaving Exhibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May lth. 

UTDOOR LIFE—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW: 


BUBY.—GABDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
‘Theoreticah FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 



































UEEN MARGARET SETTLEMENT, ANDERSTON, 
GLASGOW, 
few VACANCIES for LADIES as residents desiring to be TRAINED or 
willing to take part in SOCIAL WORK. Board and lodging 21s. weekly — 
Application to be made to the WARDEN. at the Settlement. 


LIGHT INVALID, ELDERLY LADY or GENTLEMAN 
(with or without attendant), can find a quiet COMFORTABLE HOME 
with a MEDICAL MAN (married, nochildren). Twelve miles from London ; 
close to beautiful wooded country; drives and walks. Very beautiful large 
secluded flower-garden. Every convenience in house, electric light, full-sized 
billiard-table, &c.—Box 312, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
ype INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married) has 
VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and garden. 
Suite of rooms can be provided if required. Nerve cases received.—Apply to 
Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset. 
TH\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynocb, Limited, Witton, Sirwiuyham, 








b 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus. 


PSWIOH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
M.A.Oxon. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at Schdol 
House, are off for Competition, value (about £25) reducing cost of 
and Tuition to 40 guineas per annum. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUEB- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, _ 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 

i i SHOP.—For sae, 











for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BI 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to 
SECBETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 








Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, Mb 
St, Alban’s School, The Green, iborough, 
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IO A’S, 
S* MON KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR ~~ NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellen odern lines. 
: wy Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. 


Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
- SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JU 





Visiting Professors. 
NIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 
ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
EAST DULWICH GROVE, S8.E. 





} aeaaa 


ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL. Fees £8 8s. a year, with Entrance Fee of £1. 


Head- 
Secon: 


Mistress: Miss J. F. COULTER, Girton College, Cambridge (Classical 
Honours). 
d Mistress: Miss F. E. NORRIS, Newnham College, Cambridge 
satin oy, CLARKS, F.L.S.. Examiner in Bota 
j Mistress: Miss L. J. C . F.L.S.. Examiner in Botany 
oe London Matriculation Examination, B.Sc, London. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 28th, 1909. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION TUESDAY, April 6th, at 2 o'clock. 
TWO FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £13 8s, each per 
num for three years are offered for Competition to Girls between 11 and 14 
— of age, who bave not attended a Public Elementary School within the 


The Examination will be held on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 7th and 8th 


Oe ee Entry may be obtained from the Secretary, at the School. 
February, 1909. 8S. W. BICKELL, Clerk to the Governors. 


YT MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL ‘ 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grangnar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 
(l) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secoudary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiticates 
of the National Froebel Union. . 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Resideuce, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


—————————— ~ eer — RY pp 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool yy Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygicne, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as aprofession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Feneing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for iv all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Bchools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastice on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennia, &c. 


RTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 

Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygievic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.F., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIEBR’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

ing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Zreintag; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Wana EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses aud informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
TXHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 
air. Dry and bracing. Good bathing. Sevior House for Girls over 15. 
JUNIOR HOUSE suitable for Girls starting School life. ers only. 
Gymuasium, playing-field. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


]{ iS FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ra TO MAY 4rx, 1909. 
ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
Peas F 


BBL LPI Bb D, 

_ Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 

Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thotough modern education, 

Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


——_! 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 

has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS (Daughters of Professional Men) 
at HADF-FEES (sixty guineas inclusive). Preference given to Oe eat 
tor Senior Cambridge or some Higher Examination.—Address, ‘‘W. E, E.,” 
¢/o Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 









































GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS aud GIBLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatery 

K hool : Westholme, Hunstauton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 








DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 

two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 
boating, tennis, Pony and cart. Special advautages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Eutire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH. The Lindens. Sturminster Newton. Dorset. 





A LDERLEY EDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN CO., LTD. 
Chairman: ALFRED CREWDSON; Esq. 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. E. MONK, M.A. (Hist. Trip. Honours, Newnham). 

DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL, CHESHIRE, on slope of the Bdge 
(500 ft. above sea level). Fine scenery. Within easy reach Manchester 
(35 mins.), London (Euston, 3-4 hrs.) The School stands in own grounds, 
Basket-ball and two tennis-courts; hockey ground rented. School bnildings 
every modern improvement; hot-water pipes aud fires; well lighted and 
ventilated. Large gymnasium and studio. 

Pupils prepared for Public Examivations, Special attention given to Nature 
Study (Nature Walks). Modern Languages ou Conversational methods. 
Excellent Music: Successes in the Associated Board School and Local 
Centres (Higher Div.) 

A conveyance runs morning and evening to neighbouring suburbs. 

SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, April 28th. 

Prospectus and full particulars to be obtained from Miss A. E. MONK, 
M.A, (Head-Mistress), The High School, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


wT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in MARCH and JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 





(Co-education). 


MEDICAL SPECIALIST, experienced in the training 

of BACKWARD and NERVOUS CHILDREN, receives a few care- 
fully-selected Boys of good social position for Special Education in his well- 
appointed residence immediately adjoining Richmond Park,—For particulars 
address ‘‘M.D.,” 27 New Cavendish Street, W. 











F YS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LDEN:«. .M SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 10th and 

llth, 1909, for NINE or TEN QPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 

Piatt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, aid 

open to Boys under 15 on May lst. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 
and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may 

had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 








| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
i EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offéred for 
competition on July lst and 2ad. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 

Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


‘ae OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s, per annum for three 
years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
and Entrance Forms of A, J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, F.C. 











| ia SE Em SR L OOD@G@ E, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G, MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIKE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. 
Headl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £85 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.— Particulars 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


fF ASTBOURNE COLL EG E, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Sehool, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Otlicers ont Clergy. ScHoLagsures on Manca 18th. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on 
JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Kxtra Fea. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boardiug-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 




















ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scieutific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School. quite separate houses twaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schooi House, 
FONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 2é4ru-26Ta.—Kight 
Foundation Scholarships, giving Free Tuition and £20 towards Boardiug-Fees 
(240 to £50) ; and some Head-Master’s Exhibitions (£225 to £15) open to sons of 
Clergymen and Officers, Four Leaving Exhibitions anuually (£60 to £30), 
tenabie for four years.—Ful! particulars from HEA D-MASTER, School House. 





SCQOH OO Lk. 


QO42xkHau 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2xp & Sap, 








_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


MINHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 

Founded 1864 SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


RPSOM COLLEGE. —Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 


Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
UBSAR, Epsom College. 


List of Honours, &c., apply BUBSAR, 
Y EDBERGQGQH asf # & Se 


An EXAMINATION for four open SCHOLARSHIPS, and five reserved 
for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BBGIN on MAY 26th.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


sides ; 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, AND AGRICULTUBE. 


Three or more Scholarships, each of the annual value of £50, will be offered 
for competition in June, 1909. The Scholarships are tenable at the College 
for three years from October, 1909. Candidates must have passed, or must 

before August, 1909, the London Matriculation Examination or an 
equivalent exempting examination, and must be prepared to read for a 
London Honours in Arts or Science or the London B.Sc. in 
Agriculture. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, 


University College, Reading. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Four Scholarships value’ 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's 
Exhibition value 50 guineas r annum, One Simonds’ Exhibition value 
45 guineas per annum, and Four General Exhibitions value 30 guineas 
per annum, will be competed for in May-June next. 

The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th. Candi- 
tes must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1909 
Apply to the WARDEN. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 

In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened 1900. 

Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

immediate connection with the present School will be opened in May. 

NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR BOTH SCHOOLS, April 2nd, 

at the School.— — should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the 
CLERK to the Go ERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester 


LPieaton R | SCHOOL, 











PARK 
EAR READING, 


Names of Candidates for Entrance Scholarships of £70 a year and £50 a 
year must be sent in before 23rd March. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


T HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 28ru, 1909. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 


& Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaviug 
Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12,—D. E. NORTON, 


M.A., Head-Master. 
COLLEGE, 


BaSBaDRaSOoVY BR FX 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECKIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ae i ie 4 so BOO kh. 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will LEGIN MONDAY, 
May 2th, 1909. 

_ Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


YLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 17th and 18th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors, 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 

will be held in the first week of June.—Furtber information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD.MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


U RHAM SOOO Lk. 


19099 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Ist. At least 2 of £50 and 2 of £20.— 
Apply SECRETARY, by May 20th. 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 24th and following 
days.—Apply Head-Master, A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., A 



































. Pie. 
WITZERLAND —Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURIOg. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FoR 4 Limitrp Numser ory YOUNG LADIES, 
Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian- French, I 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, int, 
artistic, and — influence. Beautiful and bracing situation 01 
hillside faciug LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pin ye? 
GAMES, Swimming, anting, Se, &c. Highest References (English and Sods, 
LADY PRINCIPAL NOW IN LONDON on a short visit, and hem 
auswer inquiries seonety, Oy intment. Address: % 
Miss A. HOCHREUTID , 12 Trebovir Road, South Kensington, w 


Panna EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 





RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, 
t-class Professors, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, i ret 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healt iest 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Boe 
Docteur Blauche, Paris. ‘ a 


PARIS, ETOILE — FRENCH ARISTOORATI: 
FAMILY would RECEIVE very few GUESTS to STUDY FRENCH, 
te terms 





Splendid situation. Comfort, High references. Modera 
DEVOMEL, 4 Rue du Dome. 


) -— (near).—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French, Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis, Clergymen’s references, 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet, 


(WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN 
English Pension, Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 


Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


| gg be TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movewents, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give soms 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp, 
red cloth, 1s, 6d,; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations, - 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DU CATA SB. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls ia 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence, 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

















DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager, RB. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


mio INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars, —MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London,” Telephoue No. 185 (Gerrard). 








ouse, Sherborne, 

CHOOL-HOME OFFERED 3 or 4 BOYS (7-12) by a 

CLERGYMAN, ex-Principal Preparatory School. Object: share home 

and education with own boy (9). Charming vicarage and garden; Dukeries 

neighbourhood; highest references; terms by arrangemént.—Rev. L. C. 
BARNES, B.A. Oxon., Osberton Vicarage, near Worksop. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 














MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
A Head-Master, who believes the best results are obtained in Schools of 
15 to 20 Boys, has a few VACANCIES for May. Bracing position on cliff (S.W.) 
Within 3 hours of London,—Box 311, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 

For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor 

land climate, Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 

quarter hours’ journey from Paddington, From 35s, weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 





UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

Brat Dieppe. Conversational French wag acquired, Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Cc German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


TEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming avd Gorton 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ORKERS AND WORK—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING 6 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 


Apply SECRETARY. 
7722. Sew eeseinu © WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, !0d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, mana 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHAB 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
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NTED PURCHASE 
Ww- Roi FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
Nels, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CUBIOS, &c. 
EN Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
ot Muolten Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 
7 


A FAMILY PEDIGREE 

AVE 44 to have PRINTED? We will do it under 

ad Zz n at the lowest rates.—G ERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster 
om Genealogical Printers, 41la Harrow Road, London, W. 

GURREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 

being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 7s. 6d. per couple, 

carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing, 

trassed wh Sted oe ocniela, and first prizes at Norfolk Fat Stock Shows. 

et hel id Eges.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 

TAXTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

‘bh. Best value sent for cels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 

for, Ceanties Bank.)—B. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 

eo Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
jpowich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
‘sufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
































EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOClETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Bstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to bis Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
Becommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., aud Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3 23, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FATR. 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


Mp BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
P 














British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices, Immense stocks. 

ECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 

free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton Honse, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newoastle, Southsea. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 
Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 
2£21.—ATHENS, TUNIS, CARTHAGE, MALTA, The GREEK ISLES, 
April 8th. 
£14 l4s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, April 28th. 


Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 














‘Arethusa’ 
and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING’ SHIPS. 
80 Boys sent each year into the 


ceene Royal Navy. 
PRESIDENT : 
oe The EARL OF JERSEY, GC. 
USEFUL CITIZENS | Subscriptions and Donations 


Urgently Needed. 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUGES 





Trained for 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE y 
te Sieh Gee fH. Bristow Wa.uen. 


(Henry G. CopeLanp. 





JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDL ERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. [Tet 11468 Centrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


Tre “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





To Students & Booklovers 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB will fill your library on 
terms arranged to suit your convenience. 

You can obtain any books you wish to possess, and, 
provided the amount of the purchase is not less than 
£5, you can pay for them by convenient monthly 
instalments. 

We do not ask you to select the books from our 
catalogues or shelves ; your range of choice is absolutely 
unrestricted. Moreover, it you wish to install a library 
of books on any particular subject, we will, if you 
desire, draw you up a list of books which you should 
possess, and report the prices to you. In this case: 
please indicate approximately the amount you wish to 
spend. 

This offer marks a new departure in book distribu- 
tion. You have often been invited to purchase a 
particular book on the instalment plan, but never has 
the choice been left absolutely to you. If there are 
any books you would like to have on your shelves, or 
which should find a place there, and are absent, you 
cannot afford to neglect the opportunity our offer 
affords, 


A Catalogue of Books has been specially 

compiled and issued for the convenience 

of those who wish to bulld up a Library. 

A copy of this will be sent to you gratis 
and post-free on request. 








To THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
376-384 Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 


Please send me full particulars of your instalment scheme, 


9s SO icentisnnaresunieinnnindennaenaiiieininteiiiabimeentiameibaiis 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacce of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, ts. Gd. per 3-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
43d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicauts mentioning this paper. 


Tue Imperiat Topsacco Co. (or Great Barrrars anp Iretanp), Limirzp. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 


I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 





upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the Evrvon, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 
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-Mudie’s Sale 
- Of books 


Mar. 15 to Ap. 


Send for catalogue without delay, so as to 


3 covered by Insurance, 
and value of furniture to the satisfaction of the Tnsurance Com, 
ies. It is not generally known that in the event of loss “ 


RISK OF FIRE _ 





APLE AND CO. would impress u H 
importance of having their Pipelines ant flea aie the 


and being in a position to prove the on 


secure the best bargains. 100,000 new, second- Fhe Companies require a complete list of the effects destro 


band and re-bound books, from 4d. each. 


30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.C.; 
48 Queen Victoria St, E.C. (City Branch); 
132 Kensington High St. W. (New West End Branch) 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





together with the SEPARAT 
MAPLE AND CO. ADVISE HOUSEHOLDERS To Pp. 
DESORIPTIVE INVENTORY AND VALUATION of their PURNL 
TURE and effects, with a PRICE AGAINST EACH PARTICUT in 
ITEM, for evidence in the event of a fire or loss by burglary, Purther 
than this, Maple and Co. can arrange for indisputable Policies on 
Furniture, Pictures, China, and Articles of Vertu, where , in’ the 
event of loss by either fire or burglary, the FULL VA 
THE EFFECTS DESTROYED MAY BE RECOVERED without 
question, delay, or the intervention of an arbitrator, 


MAPLE AND CO. havea special department for carrying out 
these valuations on very moderate terms, and full Particulars 
and advice will be given free on application at their Offices, 


VALUE OF EACH ARTICLE 


UE OF 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £70,000,000. ] Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 

BELFAST. 

CAMBRIC Satter | 2600" | taties' 29 02 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 

Rozinson & Crixaver have a 

SAMELES & Pau ~HANDKERCHIEFS 

LLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 

mares 

COLLARS, CUFFS, fica rroowe 

SAMPLES & PRICE @ Cloth, 358 

‘loth, 3 

Lists Post FREE. & SHIRTS. por'"}.cc.. 

N.B.—OLD SHIBTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 

Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 

Goods should be sent to 

THE UNION BANK OF 

AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Gents’ 3/6 .. | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
POCKE world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
co 

IRISH pesdoz. Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 

per doz, 
Cuffs & Bodies 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 

14/- the 4-doz. 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ....dss--erseereesereee20-41,500,000 
Baserve Fun .,..... ......cesseecee see eee + £1,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Trackenrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
ieprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(byperm n) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities gt the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Oifice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


—_ 


CASES FOR BINDING 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
‘seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 
x WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND, 


| “GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the boginning, is now, and ever shal be 


world without end, Amen.” 


WHERE & WHAT IS TRUTH IN RELIGION? 


A piain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent 
gratis and post-free to anyone applying to The HON. SECRETARY (Postal Mission), 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, w, 
SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT 11 AND 7. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found — to 14/46 28/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


T. ESTEPHE 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, §-Bots. 


ST. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mcludmg Cases 
and Hotties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PaGs (when available) 14 GuINKas 
PAGE... cccrcccccececccgeccccces £1212 
Half-Page (Column) ........+. 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column)., 8 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 


-~wonmw oa 
eSeeccce 


Half Narrow Column.......... 2 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... - i 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
BOG cocccesonccesgcccesece 88e 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....eeeeeseccecs £16 16 0 
Imaide Page ccccccccsecccceces 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and Js. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Dispiayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JouN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Pust Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PuBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 





1 Wellington Street, London, W.O, 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Resilents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk Agent. Where there 1 no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K”" SHOES. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Rew, London. 











THE “SPECTATOR,” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
orivtions received by, THE OLD Conneg 
BooxsToreE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tux 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Mussns, 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupsoripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae Haro 
A, Wintson Company, Ltp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada ; 
AND. Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada ; A,T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Cathexins 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEp6r, Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Wm. Dawsoy 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbans, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicTror AND Cou- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auck 
land ; and C. W. Riasr, Adelaide. 
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mesers. Longmans & Co.'s List 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
STORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


By Wm114M EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
( Inland postage 5d.) 


HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 


Y EUCHARIST. By Darnwext Sronz, M.A, 
ae a the Pusey House, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. 


(Inland postage 6d.) 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 


rogress of English Poetry from Chaucer to 
seiten. BES. W. Mackall, M.A., Li. D., Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


(Inland postage 4d.) 


THE DAWN OF THE CATHOLIC 


REVIVAL IN ENGLAND, 1781-1803. By Bernanp Warp, 
F.B.Hist.S,, President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


(Inland postage 6d.) 





HI 














GERMANY IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES, 1200-1500. By Wititam Srosss, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford. Edited by AntHUR HassaLL, M.A, With 
2 Maps. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. (Jaland postage 4d.) 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS AND 
DURING THE INTERREGNUM. By Ricuarp BaGwe tt, 
MA., Author of “Ireland under the Tudors.” (In three 
volumes.) Vols. I. and IL. : 1603-1660. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 
28s. net. (Jaland postage Gd.) 








siR GEORGE MACKENZIE, 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life and Times, 
1636(?)-1691, By ANDREW LANG, 8vo, lds, net, (Inland 
postage Sd.) 

“Mr, Lang has had one aim, and one aim only, to get at the 
facts about a very difficult character. The result is a complete 
portrait of Mackenzie, a criticism based upon a true under- 
standing.” —Blackwovd's Magazine. 


ECCLESIA DISCENS: the Church’s 


Lesson from the Age. By the Rey. James H. F. 
Peine, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Jnland postaye 4d.) 





“A collection of essays and sermons by a practised writer dealing 
with present-day topics, which have all the charm and discursive- 
ness of his ‘Reproach of the Gospel.’ No one can lay down this 
book without admiration for the literary gifts of the author and 
his manliness in facing hard questions.” 

—Chureh of Ireland Gazette. 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF LADY 
PURBECK: a Seandal of the XVIIth Century. By 
the Author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The Life 
of a Prig,” &c. Svo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 








NEW NOVEL OF COUNTRY LIFE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H.” 


POLLY WINFORD. By Evre Hussey. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“Polly Winford is a delightful girl.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“A distinctly amusing blend of hunting and the humours of a 
quiet countryside upon which a vigorous colonial girl with money 
and spirit has descended.” — Observer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SIXTH EDITION (Sixth Thousand). Grown Bvo, 2s. 
HEALTH AND CONDITION iN THE 
ACTIVE AND SEDENTARY. 


By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES, Author of “ Foods for the Fat,” &c. 

Coxtests.—Perfect Health, How to Attain. Deviations from Health. 
Insidious Causes of Disease, Causes of Premature Decay. Diseases due to 
Diet only Curable by Diet. Epochs in Life. Exigencies of Modern Society 
Idiosynerasies. The Foundation of Health. Tight Lacing, Diseases from. 
Preservation of Female Beauty. A Short Life anda Merry One. Aristocratic 
Ailments. The London Season. The Débutante. Vegetarianism Injurious, 
Ailmeuts of Malnutrition and of Excess, Obesity, Gout, &c., 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., 100 Southwark St., S.E. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1802; Brewer's Heury VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, lst edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2vols., 1863: Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols, 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorua Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland. 1865 or 1866: Churcbill’s Poeins, 
5 vols., 1844. 100.000 Bocks for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Round’s Feudal England, 6s. 64.; 
Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6d., cost 10s. net; Bailey's Lady Hamilton, 
coloured portraits, 5s., pub. 10s. 6d. net; Tissot's Old Test., 42s., cost £6 6s. net. 
ee tee, All books supplied. State wants. Books bought. List of 
wants HOLLAND BROS.. Bockmen, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 














MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


P Sy che’s Task. A Discourse Concerning the 
Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions, By 
J. G@. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 





Jimbo. A Fantasy. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “ John Silence,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


Observer,—‘* The book is a remarkable achievement. All through, the sense 
of mystery, and vagueness, and terror are conveyed with singular sureness, 
where just a touch too much might have destroyed all.” 





The Poor Law Report of 1909. 
A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far ag 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


Investigations in Currency and 


Finance. 3y W. STANLEY JEVONS, LLD, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor H. 8S. FOX WELL, 
M.A. New Edition, Abridged, with Preface by H. STANLEY 
JEVONS, M.A., B.Se. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age 


of Cicero. xy w. WARDE FOWLER, M.A, Author 
of “'The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c, 
With Map and Plans, Svo, 10s. net. 








Monuments of Christian Rome 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. By ARTHUR 
L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D. Professor of Archaeology and 
Ancient History at Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities, 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 


(Harvard Lectures.) By Professor J. B. BURY, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Characters of Theophrastus 
An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A.,, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Pnblic Orator of the Univer- 
sity, 1870. A New Edition, Edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Classical Inbrary. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


By MARTIN L. D’OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 




















THIRD EDITION, with some reference to DOr. Hort's 
APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN i.-lil, 


The Apocalypse of St. John. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices by 
Professor HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. 8vo, lis. 





The Religion of the Common Man 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C, Crown 6vo, 3s. net. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 24 vols. 8vo, 8s. Gd, net each. 


Vol. XIII.—The Reverberator. Madame de Mauves. 
A Passionate Pilgrim, and other Tales. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
TONO-BUNGAY. By H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


One Immortality. say 4H. rreLpiNe HALL, 
Author of “ The Soul of a People,” &c. 





MACMILLAN and C©O., Ltd., London. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 1s. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM 
(A Paper for Students.) 
By E. A. 
A theory of Baconian authorship based on an examination of the 
Elizabethan Latin play ‘* Pedantius,” 
LUNDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LI™® 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By the Author of “ The Artistic Temperament.” 


MARGERY PIGEON. 


By JANE WARDLE. 6s. 


LIVBRPOOL DAILY POST.—‘* The book is a delight to read. The 
uncommon plot, the strikingly unconventional handling of the 
characters. the extremely varied views we get of submerged 
London here and there, and the wealth of worldly wisdom which 
marks the dialogue, all combine to place this remarkable book on 
a very high level. Miss Wardie’s ‘ithe Lord of Latimer Street’ 
Was a worth book indeed, and showed many evidences of careful 
study. but ‘Margery Pigeon’ is a great advance upon all of Miss 
Wardle’s previous works.” 





By the Author of “The Desert Venture.” 


SEEKERS: a Romance of the Balkans. 
By FRANK SAVILE. 6s. 


ACADEMY.—‘‘ ‘Seekers’ is a capital yarn, if ‘yarn’ be not too 
disparaging a word to use when the literary quality is so high.” 





Now Ready at ail Libraries and Sooksellers’. 


THE ‘GREEN FINCH’ CRUISE: 


A Cure for All Ills. 
By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. 


With 53 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Square 8vo, 5s. net. 


ok Gitue POST.— ge compound of Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, 


d W. W. Jacobs. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE. 


By Miss M. LOANE, 
Author of “The Queen’s Poor,” “From their Point of View,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Deserves the most earnest attention of every 
man who cares for his country and who is anxious to see her 
people happy and independent. 

GLOBE.—‘*‘A good deal of the interest of Miss Loane’s latest 
volume will be found, at the present, juncture, in its bearing on 
-— robable workings of the Old-Age Pensions scheme. ere 

ardly be a chronicler better able than Miss Loane to supply 
data from which any ordinarily intelligent mind ean make its 
own deductions.” 





&e- 





LETTERS FROM A SETTLEMENT 


By Miss A. L. HODSON, 
With Mlustrations, crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘A very human and pleasant little beo 


which should interest every form of amateur, as well as pro- 
fessional, sociologist.’ 


THE BODY AT WORK. 


By Dr. ALEX HILL, recently Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, Author of “ The Physiologist’s Notebook,” &c. 


440 pages, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—‘‘Dr. Alex Hill is to be con- 
gratulated upon the admirable conception and excellent execution 
which has resulted in the production of his account of ‘The Body 
at Work.’ The book satisfies a long-felt want and constitutes a 
text-book of physiology adapted to the use of the general public.” 





41 and 43 Maddox Street, London, w. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 





BOWES & BOWES 


(formerly Macmillan & Bowes), 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
1 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


Just Issued: 
CATALOGUE No. 329. SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
(Arranged under various heads). 
Some of the Items: 
Palaeographical Society's Publications. Complete. 
Alpine Journal, 1863-1908. A complete set. 
Henry Bradshaw Society’s Publications. Complete set. 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology and Journal of 
Philology. Complete set. 
Hermathena: Vols. 1-14, 1874-1907. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
And all Booksellers, 














SEELEY’S NEW BOOKg 


Second Edition In the Press. 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES oF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


By T. Ll. PENNELL, M.D., F.R.C.3. 
With an Introduction by LORD ROBERTS. 
With 37 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


*“*A book of marked originalit Dr. Pennell 
common-sense. aa foe ek yor ee ews. Writes with rare 


**Full of interest and variety.”— Westminster Gazette, 





Second Ffdition In the Press. 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA 
AND TURKISH ARABIA, 


An Englishwoman's Eight Years’ Residence Amongst the Women of the East 
By M. EE. HUME-GRIFFITH, 
With 37 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, net, 


** Authoritative and deeply interesting.”—Daily News. 
**Graphic and living reminiscences.”—Evening Standard, 


THE BALKAN CRISIS. 
A BRITISH OFFICER 
THE BALKANS. 


By Major PERCY HENDERSON. 
With 50 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8&vo, 16s, net. 


**Major Henderson is a guide worth following.”—Athenzum, 
“Full of vivid little pictures and astute estimates.”—Daily Telegraph, 


NOW READY. 
HOW TELEGRAPHS AND 
TELEPHONES WORK... 


Explained in Non-Technical Language, 
By CHARLES R. GIBSON, 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


THE MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS, 


New Volume. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


With 32 LJustrations, 16mo, cloth, 2s, net; 
London: SEELEY & CoO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Gerrard, 5392 (Three Lines). 





By ©. J. Cornisa, 
leather, 3s. net. [Nest week, 





Telephone: 


The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the World 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. 
Bibles. Prayer-Books. Books of Devotion. 


of B Le 


Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


In Beautiful Bindings 





A very targe 


The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings skilfully 
carried out. 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request, 
Purchases to the value of £5 or more may be paid for by monthly 
instalments. 
Full particulars on application. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 









H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-fres, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lowpox. Codes; Umicops and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cumraat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrare 3601), W., LONDON. 
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A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR 


BY 


NEWTON V. STEWART 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


“Mr, Stewart works out with great skill the pattern 
of the story—he brings vividly before us the 
picturesqueness of the times—and has written a book 

of unusual interest."—DaiLy Mal. 


“Mr. Stewart gives us a stirring record, with plenty 
of movement and adventure in it.”—-SunDay TIMEs. 


“Mr. Stewart is a valuable addition to the ranks of 
our historical novelists, and his work interests us by 
exploiting a new period.” —MorninG Post. 


A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR 


“A FINE HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE” 


“A longish, leisurely, and full historical story of a 
good class, from a period not often drawn upon.” 
—TIMES, 
‘Makes a book well worth reading, fluently and 
conscientiously written.” OBSERVER. 


“Mr. Stewart tells the story with sympathy as well 
as learning.’—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


“A novel very much above the ordinary class, in 
that it has been carefully written and skilfully limned, 
is Mr. Newton V. Stewart’s ‘A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR.’...... One looks forward to other works 
of a similar character from the same pen.”—QUEEN. 


A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR 


“A fine historical romance is ‘A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR.’...... The author has made a very moving 
story.” —MADAME. 


“The characters stand out well and vividly.” 
—PaLL MALL GazetTrTeE. 
“He has a leisurely style, and his narrative sticks 
close enough to the historical facts of a career full of 
nobleness and tragedy.”—OuTLook. 


“The author’s diction is excellent, and the tone and 
spirit sympathetic with the days when Sicily’s Court 
was famous among the Courts of the world.”—GLopse. 


A NEW NOVELIST. 


Miss Rosamond Napler'’s first work fa being daily . 
praised by the Press for its freshness and spontaneity, 
Not for a long time has a first novel received such 
genuine tributes of approval from the leading critica! 
Journals. it is a novel for a large public: one that 
engages attention, and is entirely pleasant and 
wholesome. 


THE HEART % GYPSY. 


A ROMANTIC TALE OF EXMOOR, 
By ROSAMOND NAPIER. 


Crown 8vo, 360 pages, 6s. 
For all those to whom 
Sun, Wind, Rain, and 
the Scent of the Earth 

mean much. 

“A touching and human story.”—Times. 

“This clever and thoughtful book.” —Academy. 

“Tmaginative and original work.”—Observer. 

“ Has all the colour and atmosphere of elfland. Miss Napier 
has poetic and mystic imagination, and can describe country 
scenes and people well.”—Morning Post. 

“A romance possessed of vitality, charm, and personality. 
Eager, unexhausted life, poetry, laughter, and tears. A writer 
to whom expression is a sheer and new delight. A living and 
poignant piece of work.” —Outlook. 


A NEW VOLUME 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


FAITH 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








“One realises that this author stands out from among his 
fellows, since Stevenson died, as the embodiment of one thing in 
literature...... that rare thing, charm......Full of pleasing whim- 
sicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy...... 
for all readers who can appreciate literary grace and ironical 
humour,” —Atheneum. 


PLAYS BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





STRIFE. 
THE SILVER BOX. 
JOY. 


PLAYS BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 








GREAT ACTORS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Cart MAnrTzivs. 
Being Vol. V. of “A History of Theatrical Art.” With 73 
Illustrations, rvyal 8vo, 10s. net. [Now ready. 








An important Text-Book.—Just Published. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF 
ANIMALS. By 0. Keituner. Translated by W. Goopwiy, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 404 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Prospectus can be had. 








GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH 
AND FLEMISH PAINTING. By Dr. W. Bopg. 39 
Plates, pott 4to, ix.-358 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 

Write for Prospectus of this important work. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY 
MONTH. By J. A. Owen and Prof. G.8. Bouncer. A 
New Edition. With Notes by the late Lorp LIL¥ForD. 20 
__ Illustrations, ns, demy 8+ 8vo, 6s. net. [ Shortly. 








SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
By W. H. Hupson. A Re-issue of a Volume hitherto published 
under the title of ‘‘El Ombu.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. By F. W. 


Heappey, F.Z.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. New 
and ___and Cheaper Ed’ Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY 


LABOURER. By Grorce Bourne. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 














METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W,C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S STANDARD WORKS 





Ss 


AUSTIN, JOHN. 
L ES ON JURISPRUDENCE. | Deed by 
BERT CaAMPBRLL. 2 vols., l 


sTupest EDITION OF austIes. "JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. By Ropert Camrse.i. Crown 


0, 
ANALY Sts OF AUSTIN'S JURISPRUDENCE. 
By Gorpon Campsetyt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE E AUSTOmAN THEORY OF LAW. With 
ical Notes and Excursus b ad W. JETHRO 
Daoue. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Explanatory and Critical. With a Revision of 
the Translation. By Bisnorps axp CLEeRcr 4 
THE ANGLICAN CuurcH. Edited by Canon F. 
C. Coox, M.A, 
The Old Testament. 6 vols. medium 8yo, 
The New Testament. 4 vols. medium 8vo. 
The Apocrypha. By Variovs WRITERS. 

Edited by the Very Rev. Henry Wacz, D.D. 

2 vols. medium $y0. 

(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 

Lis pryeens S Earriot. Abridged and 
ted by the Rev. J. M. Forusr, M.A 
a vole, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each, 
Old Testament. 4 vols. 
New Testament, 2 vols. 
Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
(The only fe agp and Complete 
Edition of his Works.) 

THE | BIBLE IN SPAIN. New Edition in 1 vol., 

6s, Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

cavenmne. the Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. 
New Edition, Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
2s, 6d. net. 

ROMANY RYE. A Sequel to “ Lavengro.” New 
Edition, Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6d. net. 

bias La Low ag OF SPAIN. New Edition, 

trated, 6s, Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
wip” WALES: its People, Language, and 
Scenery. New Edition, Illustrated, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
neqAne LAVO LIL. The Word Book of the 
or English Gypsy Language. 6s. 
ition, 2s, 6d. net. 


niin HORATIO F. 


STUDIES IN THE peorsay OF VENICE. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


BYRON, LORD, The Works of. 

A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. 
and Revised Proofs, with many hitherto Un- 
ublished Additions. With Bibliographies and 
fan Indices. With Portraits and Illustrations, 

18 yols, crown $vo, Gs. each. 
Pog ootry. 7 7 yols, Edited by Eanzst H. 

OLERIDGE. 


Letters. 6 vols. Edited by Rowzanp E. 
Protuero, M.V.O. 

Live. LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. By Tuomas 
Moors. Portraits, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PORTICAL WORKS, The only Complete and 
a ht ye a 1 vol. With Portrait, 

vo, 6s. 

DO y UA N. Complete in 1 vol., with New Addi- 

fom a published for the first time in 


pm 1 cen, 

OLD ) ENGLISH PLATE, Niuth Edition, with 
justrations -_ 2,600 Facsimile Plate 

Marks, 8y0, 21s. ne 
*.* Tables of fy Date-Letters and Marks 

sold separately, 5s. 
THE PLATE COLLECTOR’ S GUIDE. Arranged 
from the . Slips ve by P ercr Macgvor., With 
il net, 





DARWIN, OMARLES. 
CROSS AND yh Ty ag ned IN THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo, 9s 
DESCENT OF MAN. "and SELECTION IN 
RELATION TO SEX. Woodcuts. Library 
Edition, 3 yols., 15s, Popular Edition,1 vol., 
2s. 6d. net, 
aad 4 FORMS OF FLOWERS ON 
A LANTS | OF THE SAME SPECIES. Crown 
0, 7s. 6d. 
EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. With Illustrations, crown 
Sve, 12s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
FORMATIO OF VEGETABLE MOULD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS. 
Piesiresions, crown Svo, 6s. Popular Edition, 


2s. 6d. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts, crown 


JOURNAL, OF A RATURALIST DURING A 
Wess ROUND THE RLD. yegeiae 
rat with Shapteatieme, 2 6d. ne 


mene ee AND BABIES OF CLIMBING 
Woodeu wn 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ons 4 ae 4 B MEANS OF BATeReL 


Popular Edition, 2s. 
ey at = ase a, 1s. net. 








DARWIN, CHARLES— Continued. 
vanes OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
UNDER DOMESTICATION. Woodcnts, 2 
— _-. 8vo, 15s. Popular Edition, 2 vols., 


5s. net. 
VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 
ORC HIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY INSECTS. 
oodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Popular Edi- 
tion, 2s. éd. net. 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 


HISTORY OF INDIA. Ninth Edition, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL 
COUNTRIES FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. With 1,700 Illustrations, 5 vols. 
medium 8vo, £6 


Vols. I. and Il.—ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL, 


63s, 
Vol. III.—INDIAN AND EASTERN, 31s. 6d. 
Vols. IV. and V.—MODERN, 31s. 6d. 
(Arrangements hare been made with Book- 
sellers enabliug them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 
GIBBON, EDWARD. 
aisyesy. OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
OMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
a been Guisor, and Sir Wit. Sra. 
Maps, 8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, each. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, Works of 


Edited, with Notes, by Prerrr CunnineHam, 
Vignettes, 4 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 

sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


GROTE, GEORGE. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. Portrait, Map, and 
Plans, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. (The 
volumes may be had separately.) 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 

sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


HALLAM, HENRY. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo, 30s. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
Student's Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. post Svo, 12s, 
Student’s Edition, erown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LITERARY magrent OF EUROPE DURING 

HE 15th, 16th, and 17th CENTURIES, 
Library Edition, 8 yols. 8vo, 368. Cabinet 
Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


JULIAN, Rev. JOHN. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Second 
ay with New Supplement, medium 8vo, 
5. ne’ 


MAINE, Sir HENRY 8. 

ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and Notes 
by Sir Frepexics Pou.ock, Bart. Demy 8vo, 
5s, net. 

ANCIENT LAW. 2s. 6d. net. 

eal oy AND NOTES TO MAINE'S 

ANCIENT LAW. By Sir Frepexicx Pot- 
Lock, Bart. 2s. 6d. net. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND 
WEST. Demy 8vo, 

LECTURE ON a EARLY HISTORY OF 
INSTITUTIONS. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

pisseerAnoN ON EARLY LAW AND 


Demy Svo, 9s. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT, Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6d. net 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MILMAN, Dean. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. post 8yo, 
4s. each. 
BARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. post 8vo, 4s, 
each. 
LATIN CHRISTIANSTY. 9 vols. post 8vo, 4s, each. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer terms for 
complete sets of the above wo 


MOLMENTI, POMPEO. 
HISTORY OF VENICE. Translated by Horatio 
. Brown. 3 ~ (2 vols. each), demy 8vo, 
2is. net each 
Part I,—VENI * IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Part Il.—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE, 
Part I1I.—THE DECADENCE OF VENICE, 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 

THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits,4 vols. 
crown 8vo, Gs. each. Also Library Edition, 
demy 8vo, 4 vols., 10s. 6d. net each. 

Live AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 

Tilustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each. Algo 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 10s, 6d, 
net each, 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
With Illustrations. Library Edition, demy 
8vo, 3 vols., 108. 6d. net each. 





——————_——___» 
MURRAY’S NEW ILLUST 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. — 
Edited by the Rev. Wittmum C, Pimner, Wd. 
With Colou 
in 1 vol., ~ ~h, en lata 
& Works of 


POPE, ALEXANDER, tite 
With Introductions and Notes b 
Rev. W. E_wiy, and W. J, Cousrasry: em 
with Portraits, demy 8yo, 10s. 64. eaeh. - 
(Arrangements — been made with Book. 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms 
the above work complete.) _ for 


ROBERTSON, Canon. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
the Apostolic Age to from 
e vein aun done 6s. a! Reformation, 1, 
Arrangements have been made with Book. 
sellers enabling them to off pecial terms 
the above work complete.) ies he 


SMILES, SAMUEL. 
Uniform en ye With ith llustrations 


SELF-HELP. CHARACTER. 
DUTY. THR 

IND psTEtAL BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE A 


a aN INDUSTRY, 

N 
JAMES NASMYTH, Enginee NATURALIST, 
JASMIN. Barber, Poet, Philanthro 
ae! ESS WOSS. The Great Artistic 


Pot 
A BOY'S "VOYAGE ROUND THE 
fon Ay Georogist and Bonen 
san 5 UGU =F : at Their Settlements, 
urches, au n t 
me ory ustries in England and 
Lives oF bt ENGINGEDS, 6d. each, 
rindley, Vermuyden, 
Smeaton and Rennie. ree, Perm, 
Metcalfe and Telford, 
Boulton and Watt. 
George and Robert Stephenson, 


SMITH, Sir WM., Dictionaries, 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With Mus. 
trations, 3 vols, Enlarged and Revised 
Edition, medium 8vo, £4 
(Complete sets of the above work may be 

or through any Bookseller at reduced 
rates. 


SMALLER _ guCTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIAUITING. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. medium §yo, 
£3 138. 6d. 

DecrOr ary OF CHR'STIAN BIOGRAPHY, 

ITERATURE, SECTS, a DOCTRINES. 
a medium 8vo, £6 16s, 6¢ 
(Complete sets of the < ey ‘two works ar | 
be purchased through any kseller 
reduced rates.) 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Third Edition, with 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each, 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. _ Edited by PF. 
Wares Corsisu, M.A. With over * 00 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY GF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Wood. 
cuts, crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN Bi0- 

RAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. [lustrated 
~ Ot » A - A on Wood, in 3 vols 
medium 8vo, 4s. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF pscee Ara, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
vised Edition, By G. E. Mariyprm, ML 
With over 800 Woodcuts, 870, 18s. 

SMALLER HY, MYTHOLO DICTIONARY OF Bl0« 

APH GY, & GEOGRAPHY. 
Wik 200 Woodcuts. Revised by G. EB. 
Marrsprs, M.A. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
edium 8vo, 1 

suALLER LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Square 12mo, 7s. 6& 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. Medium §8vo, 16s. 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Square 12mo, 7s, 6d, 


WALTERS, HENRY 8B. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. Based 
on Samuel Birch’s famous work, With 
numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., £3 3s. net. 


YULE, Colonel Sir HENRY. 

THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO. Revised 
throughout by Professor Hewat CorDizs. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 
8yo, £3 3s. net. 


YULE, Colonel Sir HENRY, and 
BURNELL, ARTHUR - oneal 

HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossar: Mod Anglo 

Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, &&, 

New Edition. Thoroughly Revised by 


Witt Crooxe. Demy 8vo, 28s. net. 





JOHN 


MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S LIST 


A Book for the Times. The Wider Patriotism. 
THE 


CALL OF THE HOMELAND 


Collection of English Verse, much of it contemporary, designed to 
iflustrate the extended conception of patriotism that is developing in 
the national literature, both in the Mother-country and in her scattered 


family of young nations. 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


gk. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS, M.A, 


rpose of this anthology Is to stimulate and foster the emotions 
pound up with the fove of our country, whether they spring 
tional ideals which first became prominent in Tudor times, 
ompiex bonds which now unite a brotherhood extending 


A 


The pu 
which are 
from those na 
or from the mors ¢c 


far overseas. 
The editors have cast their net wide, and have gathered from the 


poetry of Greater Britain as well as from that of the Homeland. The 
oems, old and new, have been grouped according to subject, and the 
es and suggestiveness of these subjects (detailed below) indicate the 
spirit in which the compliers have interpreted “ the call of the homeland.” 

The collection comprises about 350 poems drawn from the whole field 
of our literature. The living writers who have contributed poems eon 
Newbolt, Kipling, Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, William Watson, Rober 
Bridges, John Davidson, W. 8B. Yeats, Alfred Noyes, Eden Phillpotts, 
Andrew Lang, Walter De,ia Mare, Moira O'Neill, Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 


and many others. 
The Poems have been grouped according to their subject :— 
Echoes from History —Britain Overseas—The Sea—The | 
Changing Year—The English Countryside—Home—Exile— 
Compatriots—The Call to Serve—The Call to Happiness. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, extra gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Tt isa pleasure to turn to such a volume as ‘ The Call of the Homeland,’ which is by far andaway the 


best authology of patriotic verse which we have yet seen.” —Academy. ; 

“We welcome one of the best anthologies of modern English verse that it has yet been our fortune to 
meet. Itis full of good things culled from little-known sources, together with much that has attained 
to classical rank without always being readily accessible.’”’—Guardian. , 0 = 

“ A handy collection of English patriotic verse, selected and arranged with much a = oymen 

—Pa Jazette. 


“A definite purpose has determined the contents of this volume, It is classical and patriotic in 
character. British poets and Colonial, modern writers and classics, are drawn upon. The result is a 
yolume that is distinctly interesting and one with a richly varied appeal.” — W estminster Gazette, 

“ We congratulate the collectors alike on the scope and execution of their work,’’—Atheazrum, 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 


A Book of Parodies. |Poems by Russell Lowell. 
Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia | Pooms by Jean Ingelow. 
Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL, ° 


1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
The Morning Post says :—* Messrs. Blackie and Son may be congratulated on their ‘Red Letter 





Library. a = 
The Dairy News says :—‘‘ A beautiful little edition.” ; 
Biack AND Wuire says :—‘‘ A notable instance of dainty ‘ book-making.’” 


The Scorsman says:—‘*‘ The books will be prized almost as wuch for their pretty looks as for the 
poetry they contain,” 
Full List of over 50 volumes post-free on application. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son (Ltd.) are issuing series of the 
MASTEKPIECES OF LITERATURE IN THE FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The books selected cover a wide 
field, including Travels, Romance, Poetry, Drama, Adventure, 
Essays, Fiction, &c. The volumes are furnished with 
Biographical! and Crit‘cal Introductions, and with Explana- 
tory Notes on difficult passages. Printed on good paper, 
in clear type, and strongly bound in limp cloth, in a handy 
form, the books may be carried in the pocket for reading 
at odd moments. 

Price 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH CLASSICS. rourpence each, 


OVER 70 VOLUMES READY. 
Including Works by Hugo, Rabelais, Michelet, De Musset, La Fontaine, Daudet, Moliére, 
Chateaubriand, &>., &c., &. 
Price 


BLACKIE’S GERMAN CLASSICS. Sixpence cach. 


22 VOLUMES READY, including Works by Goethe, Schiller, Korner, Heine, Grimm, Kotzebue, &c., &c. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. nce ' 





Sixpence each, 


OVER 70 VOLUMES READY, including Works by Macaulay, Lamb, Swift, De Quincey, 
Dickens, Kingsley, &€., &. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF LANGUAGE 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
Litt.D. (Dublin), Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Melbourne. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 
A new treatise which gathers together the results 
of the great amount of philological work that the 
last quarter of a century has produced, It is 
intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was 
ax Miller's “Science of 


served in its time by 
[Just published. 


Language.” 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, 
Legend, Poetry, and Romance, 
By CHARLES SQUIRE, 
12s. 6d. net. 

This book wiil appeal to all who are in any 
way interested in Celtic mythology and poetry, 
or in the mythology and poetry of early peoples 
in general, and tu all lovers of English litera- 
ture. Jt is based on the works of scholars 
deeply learned in Old Gaelic and Old Welsh, 
and as all the chief authorities are duly 
stated, thuse who wish to pursue the subject 
Jarther may readily do so. 





*‘ It is well written and lucid, and leaves us with 
a clear idea of the scope of Celtic mythology.” 
—Athenzum, 


THE LITERATURE OF 
THE CELTS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc, 
7s. 6d. net. 


This volume stencils the salient points in the 
history and romance of the subject from the 
earliest times down to the present day. 

** We are convinced that the book fally comes up 
to the mark set by the author, and that it will be 
found both handy and useful,”—Times, 








THE LITERATURE OF 
THE HIGHLANDS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A, D.Sc. 
7s. 6d. net, 


In this volume the author gives a succinct 
and popular account of the Gaelic literature 
of the Highlands after the Forty-five—the 
golden age of Highland poetry—with ine 
teresting and authoritative information re- 
garding the lives of the bards, their choice 
poems, the charming heritage of hymn 
and song and proverb peculiar to the Celts 
of Scotiand, translations and translators, 
travellers and historians, 


“The book certainly proves that Mr. Maclean 
has a thorough grip of his subject.""—Morning Post. 


OUR TEETH. 


How Built Up, How Destroyed, How 
Preserved. 

Described and Illustrate] by R. DENISON 
PEDLEY, F.R.C.S,Ed., L.D.S.Eng., 
Dental Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children, Southwark; and 
FRANK HARRISON, M.R.C.S.Eng., 
L.D.S8. Ed., 

Dental Surgeon, Sheffield Royal Hospital, anl 


Lecturer on Dental Surgery and Pathology, 
Sheffield University. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 56. net. 
Trouble with our teeth we have ever with us 





| from the cradle to the grave. In the present book 


the authors seek to make clear through a series 
of admirably executed microphotographs how our 
troubles arise, and how they can be avoided or 
corrected. The subject is one that is of vital 
interest to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, and to them all the book appeals. 





Free on application, Detailed Prospectuses giving full particulars of above Series. 





BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C,; and Glasgow, Dublin, and Bombay. 
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Chapman & Hall’s New & Forthcoming Books 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOSOSSE 


BRIGHTON: CHAPTERS OF MY LIFE: 


its History, its Follies, and its Fashions. An Autobiography. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “The First Gentleman By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


in Europe,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. Aes id 7s. Gd. net. [Zn Aprit 

f Mr. Waddington is well known among all lovers of literature 

This is a book dealing with the history of Brighton on its social | as a poet of rare distinction, and a biographer and critic of keen 
side, and full of stories of the romances, adventures, quarrels, | sympathy and judgment. His literary life and his experience _ 
duels, &c., which have taken place in that city since the time | official in the Board of Trade have brought him into contact with 
when it became fashionable under the Georges. It is extremely | many of the most interesting men of his day, so that his reminis. 
entertaining. cences abound in striking personal touches and bright, humane 
revelations of attractive personalities. Original letters are quoted 
from Gladstone, Longfellow, Walter Pater, and many other well. 


Ss A M U E L. - E > Y Ss - a. people. The whole narrative abounds in interest and 


Administrator. Observer, Gossip. 

By E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE. ~ 

With many Illustrations. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. THE TOWER OF LON DON 7 
Althouch every one knows Pepys’s Diary, there is no extant Life Fortress, Prison, Palace. 


of him which, while it is gathered from that Diary, shall aim at 
giving a bright and lively picture of the man himself, and also an By CHARLES E. HARPER. 


account of the more serious work he did for the Admiralty. | J))ustrated by the Author and from Photographs by W, § 
The author has had access to rare Admiralty papers, and much CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Jn April 
unpublished material appears. , t : 

In this book Mr. Harper deals alike with the architecture and 
the living history of the Tower of London and of the prisoners 
MEMORIALS OF ST PAU L’S whose blood was shed upon its green or hill. It is not too much to 

* say that the intimate history of the Tower is in fact the history 
of England, and it will be found that Mr, Harper relates the story 


CATH EDRAL. in a fascinating and interesting manner. 


By ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
With many Illustrations in Black-and-White and Silverpoint by 
LOUIS WEIRTER, Demy Svo, 16s. net. [Zn April INSURRECTIONARY INDIA. 
This is an authoritative history of the Cathedral from the earliest By DOUGLAS STORY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 
days to the present by the Archdeacon of London, and it will aim | ta dle sald 
at giving a popular, and at the same time an accurate, account of press, 


the Cathedral's history. The pictures are a special feature, being 
of unusual beauty. 














Mr. Story has just returned from a long visit to India, where he 
has been in private conference with most of the principal Governors 
of districts. His book will express the official view with regard te 
the present dangers of a recurrence of the Mutiny. It will be full 


THE LOST LAND OF KING ARTHUR | <2 moss of = Betis uptodate ovaer 
By J. CUMING WALTERS. RICHARD MANSFIELD: "= &% 


With many Illustrations, pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 
This charming little book is something between an _ historical By PAUL WILSTACH. 
work and a guide-book, dealing with all those parts of England ‘ a a . 
identified with the romance of King Arthur, and saying definitely ene oo Se “ieee Gua i nae oe 
what legends are associated with what places. Poy oe f ae 


This is the authoritative Life of the well-known American actor, 

FRESCO PAINTING s and is not only a summary of his career, but a most interesting 
s account of his private life and friendship. 

its Artand Technique. am 


With Special Reference to the Buono and Spirit Fresco AN ACTOR’S STORY 
Methods. o 


By JAMES WARD, Author of “Colour Harmony and By BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
Conteast,”.“ Misterle Ornament,” “Progressive Desiga, ng With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 
With 4 Plates in Colour and 31 Half-tone Illustrations of Italian [March 29th, 
d other Fresco Paintings, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. cae : : ‘ e 
= This is the story of the professional life of one of the most 


In his new work Mr, Ward has endeavoured to place before | popular music-hall performers of to-day. It abounds in anecdotes 
students some practical hints on the methods and processes of | of the struggle by which a young actor makes his way, and tells 
Fresco Painting, which are the outcome of his experience in | many interesting stories of notable actors of the time. As the 
the practice of the “ Buono-Fresco’’ and the “Spirit-Fresco” | “Dickens Actor” Mr. Williams is well known, both in this country 
systems of wall decoration. The book is handsomely produced, and | and America, and the story of how he became such is narrated in 
will be found invaluable to students, artists, and critics alike. a most entertaining manner. 




















NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE COMPACT : | MAGNIFICAT. 


A Story of an Unrecorded Conspiracy in South Africa. By VINCENT BROWN, Author of “ Fashionable Christians.” 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, [ Now ready. 


Author of “ The Watchers of the Plains.” [Ready. THE CITY OF BEAUTI FUL 
THE GOLDEN KEY. NONSENSE. 


By DESMOND COKE. By E, TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of “Sally Bishop.” 
[Second Edition. [ Ready to-day 
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